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25a Avenue ce 1l'Orée - Bte. 10 
1050 Brussels, 3elgium 
Telerhone: 649-7221 


October 11, 1978 


Mr. Ge Robert Blakey 

Chief Counsel and Director 

Select Committee on aoeuse sane tous 
& House of Representatives | 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Blakey, 


T have read. 


the CIA's repres 


the transcrint of the testimony of 
entative, Mr. John L. Hart, before 


your Committee on September 15, 1978. 


As the forn 


er deputy chief of the CIA's Soviet 


Bloc Division, so prominently and so dispdaragingly 


featured in that 


the Committees to 


testimony, I may be able to nelp 
judge CIA's. investigation of Lee 


Harvey Oswald's sojourn in the Soviet Union, as 


rerorted by Yuri 


Specifically, 


impressions lett 


Nosenko. 


I can correct certain misleading 
by Mr. Hart. I would call to your 


attention at least twenty errors, fifteen misleacin 


statements, and 
mony, many of th 


ten important omissions in ais test 


em pertinent to your task and, 


together, distorting the entire picture. 


Having been publicly dishonored by unfounced 


Statements befor 


e your Committee, I ask for the 


courtesy of an SHpHortuniey co come betore the 
Committee, publiclv if you are to hold more SuSii¢ 
hearings, to answer not only for myselzt dut also 


‘ for the Central 
misrepresent ed 5 ie 


meng dina Agency, which has 
own performance. | 


I mention below a few of the points of error 


and distortion, 


leaving many others to be discussed 


in person with the Committee. My comments refer to. 


the line numbers 


in the Anat transcrist. of Mr. Wart'ts 


testimony, and are keyed to the Committee's twofold 


purpose as you d 


efined it: of evaluating the perfor- 


mance of the Agency and of weighing the credibility 


© of Mr. Nosenko.. 


For Claricy = 


1) efe Pectiv 


a) an getting the facts about Oswald from Nosenko, 


have subdivided these as) follows: 


aness of CIA'S performance 


b) in investigating these facts. 


2) Credibil 
a) Sz “Mr 
6). GE Me 
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. Nosenko's statements about Oswald, 
. Nosenko as a source. 


aoa 


After discussing briefly each of these points, 
I will make, below, a few general comments on the 
CIA testimony, and will address myself to the matter 
of Nosenko's treatment. 


CIA's performance in getting the facts from Nosenko 


The Committee Staff Report describes accurately 
the CIA's performance in this particular aspect of 
its responsibility. Referring to the Agency's ques- 
tioning of Nosenko on July 3 and July 27, 1964, it | 
Says on page 7 that the CIA's questions “were detailed 
and specific about Nosenko's knowledge of Oswald. The 
questions were chronological and an attempt was made 
to touch all asvects of Oswald's stay in the Soviet 
Union." Moreover, CIA gave Nosenko a transcript of 
his own remarks so he could add anything more he knew 
er correct any errors. (Staff Report, pages 8-9) 


Mr. Hart's confusing testimony had the effect of 
changing the Committee’s appraisal. Not only givine 
the Agency a "zero" rating on all assects of this 
case, he stated flatly that "There was no effort 
being made to get at more info tm.ation he might have.” 
(lines 2848-9) He thus led Mr. Fithian to suggest 
that the CIA had not even taken "the logical first 
sten" of getting Nosenko's information (3622-8) and 
led the Chairman to conclude that no investigation 
of Oswald's activities as known to Nosenko had been 
made. (4095-8) In this Mr. Hart concurred. (4100). 


In fact, CIA got from Nosenko all he had to sav 
about Oswald. CIA's reports contained no less tnan 
those of the FBI, who questioned Nosenko as long as > 
they thought thev needed to. Your Committee seems 
to have been satisfied that in its 21 to 24 hours 
with Nosenko it, too, had got everything he had to 
sav. That added only one new fact, about the KGB's 
voluminous surveillance reports on Oswald, which 
contradicted Nosenko's earlier rerorts and, as the 
Staff Report notes, in turn contradicted another 
aspect of Nosenko's story: that the KGB didn't watch. 

© Oswald enough to learn of his Copeten=e or Marina. 


‘One wonders, therefore, whether Mr. dart would 
give your Committee a similar "dismal" or "zero" rating. 


In fact, of course, tnere was nothi 1g more to De 
got from Nosenko. If there had been, CIA would have 
gone doggedly after it, just as the FSI and your 
Committee would have. Your Stat RSecee said that 
Nosenko “recited" the same story in each of his © 
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Nosenko nad “recited” that story before, to CIA and 
FBI, each of whom questioned him carefully and 
systematically about it. 


It is difficult, then, to accept the new judgment 


@ that CIA's performance on this aspect deserved a "zero." 
It could only be a result ef confusicn engendered by 
Mr. Hart. 


CIA's performance in investicating Nosenko's reports 
on Oswald 


By alleging general prejudice and misunderstanding 
on the part ot CIA personnel handling this case, Mr. 
Hart confused the Committee on the specific question 
oer CIA's investi gation of Nosenko's inrormation. 


When Mr. Pithian asked specifically whether the 
CIA had made any attempt to verify Nosenko's inftorma- 
tion on Oswald's KGB contacts, Mr. Hart replied ves, 
but then interjected an irrelevant statement about a 
"Climate" of "sick think"! his aim was presumably ‘o 
leave the impression that even 1£ another KGS man 
had confirmed Nosenko's statements on Oswald, these 
dismal CIA people wouldn't have believed him. (3666) 
Later Mr. Hart backed off even this degree of appro- 
bation, hinting that maybe, after all, CIA didn't 
investigate at all: "No such file (showing investi- 
gation via other defectors) came to my att ention." une 
But Mr. Hart knew very well that no other defector 
“new about Oswald's connections with the KGB. ; 


The truth lies in the Warren Commission report, 
cited in lines 4146-9, that CIA just didn't have other 
sources in the KGB or elsewhere in the USSR in a 
position to check Nosenko's story. This is not quite 
the same thing as saying, as the Chairman dic, tnat 
“we now. Know that the CIA did not investigate what 
Nosenko did tell them about Oswald in Russia." (4166) 
The confusion stems from Mr. Hart's testimony. 


If CIA's failure to have on tap. another soy in 
the KGB who knew about the Oswald case constitutes 
"dismal" performance, then that should be so stated. 
& The record’as it stands, at least in the transcript, 
@asts an unjustified slur on CIA's performance in 
this particular aspect of its task. 


By the way, the coincidence that the CIA had 
even one KGB source on Oswald in Russia is worth the 
Committee's notice. Of the many thousands of KGS 





a : 2 a0 s . 
. pefectors knowledgeable of internal USSR wrocedures 


| S ontrols were queried by CIA concerning the whole 
yee ee pocta: 32273800 _ SE a coaid inthe ISSR. and the results were reported. 


Be 


people throughout the world, CIA had secret relations 
with only one, and this one turned out to have 
participated directly in the Oswald case. Not only 
once, but on two separate occasions: when Oswald 
came to Russia in 1959 and again after the assassi- 

& mation when the Kremlin leadership caused a defini-. 
tive review of the whole KGB file on Oswald.- How 
many KGB men could sav as much? CIA was thus 
unbelievably lucky to be able to contribute to the 
Warren Commission at all. (In view of other suspi- 
Cions of Nosenko, the key word in ae last sentence 
is “unbelievably.") 


Credibilitv of Nosenko's statements sbpout Oswald 


The Committee's Stati Report ably cointed out 
the contradictions between Nosenko's various state- 
ments. Mr. Hart admitted, under Mr. Dedd's insistent 
pressure, that Nosenko's testimony about Oswald was 
"implausible" and even "incredible." (3431,4353,4396). 
Be went so far as to recommend that it be disregarded. 
(3426 ,.3438 , 3467) | 


However, Mr. Hart exhortec you to believe in the 
rest of Nosenko'! gs revorting and to believe in Mr.. 
Nosenko' s good faith. (2656,3252-78,3348-55) In other. 
words, he assured you that Mosenko! incredible and 
unusable testimony about Oswald cid not come as a 
message from the KGB but only from the contused mind 
of CIA's advisor. Therefore, Mr. Hart would have you 
disregard it rather than read it in reverse. 


To support this recommendation Mr. Hart saic: 
"T cannot offhand remember any statements which he 
has been proven to have made which were statements 
of real substance other than the contradictions whicna 
have been adduced todav on the Lee Harvev Oswaic 
matter, which have been proven to be incorrect." (3253-8) 


But the Committee only spoke to Wosenko about this 
one matter. Even so, the Committee detected no less 
than four or five contradictions. Could this, by 
extraordinarv coincidence, be the only such case? 


oe | when it aopeeonted Mosenko. with his contradictions, 
the Committee encountered the range of Nosenko's excuses. 
and evasions -- even before the CIA sent Mr. Hart to 
make these same excuses for Nosenko. Nosenko told tne 


| —_ | —— | 
If memory serves, there was a third. occasion, COO. 
Did not Nosenko happen to be in the room in 1963 when 
a cable arrived in Moscow concerning Oswald's visa 

- application in Mexico City? 
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Committee that he'd been misunderstood, that he didn't 


understand English, that he'd been under stress, 


drugged, or hallucinating. He would evade the question, 
saying you shouldn't ask him what he'd said before, but 
should ask about the conditions he'd been kept in. 

Mr. Hart's testimony must then have resounded like 

an echo in the Committee room. 


Nosenko even told the Committee staftt that he 


couldn't remember what he had said before. The oddity 


of this will not have escaped the Committee's notice. 
It shouldn't matter what he'd said before: he was 
supposedly talking of thi ngs he'd lived through: the 
KGB files he'd seen, the officers he'd worked with. 
If these were real experiences he need only recall 
them and his reperts would, all by themselves, come 
out more or less the same way each time (within 
normal or abnormal limits of memory, and personality 
quirks, of which we are all almost as aware as Mr. Hart). 
As the Committee learned, Nosenko's reports did not 
come out straight, so Yosenko resorted to this bizarre 
excuse -~ which makes the story appear more learned 
than experienced. 


Nonetheless the CIA asks the Committee to take 
its word that this is the only time such things _ 
haptened, the only such testimony by Nosenko thet 
need be disregarded. But this is particularly 


difficult to accept on such an import ant matter. 


The Oswald affair, after all, was exciting worléwide 
interest, and at the time of the KGB's file review, 
Nosenko was already a willing secret collaborator o£ 
the CIA. One might ected his powers of retention to 


work unusually well here. Yet it is precisely on. 


this matter that Cra cas you that Nosenko was 


unmicuely fuzzy. 


What the CIA did not tell the Committee, what 
was hidden behind Mr. Hart's 'offhand" inability to. 
remember other such bad performances by Nosenko-the- 
man-of-good-= aith, was that this vcerformance was in | 
no wav unusual. It was simply the way Nosenko reacted 
whenever he was interrogated in detail on important 
matters. Not only the cont Padictions,.<no0c only the 
changes in the story, but the excuses and evasions as 
well: all were Secueee Nosenko.- 


This anes us to ne next subject. 


Credi ibili ook d 2: Yosenko as a source 


This Vs: Clearly important to the Committe which) 
must decide whether Nosenko's Contrediceory testimony) 
on Oswald was an aberration, es the CIA pleaded, or 


Docld: 322 B6Oe SBA eS? from the KGB. 


Here are a few of the errors in the CIA testimony 
which might aifect your decision: | 


1) Mr. Hart said, after having reviewed every detail 

@ of the case for six months with the aid of four assis- 
tants, "I see no reason to think that he has ever told 
an untruth, except because he didn't remember it or 
didn't know or during those times when he was under 
the influence of alcohol he exaggerated." (3352) 


Comment: Ten years removed from this case, I can 
stili remember at least twenty clear cases: of | 
Nosenko's lying about KGB activity and about the 
career which gave him authority to tell of it, 
and a dozen examoles of his ignorance of matters 
within his claimed area of responsibility, for 
which there is no innocent explanation. 


Never, before this testimony by Mr. Hart, 
was drinking adduced as an excuse for Nosenko's 
false reporting. He had no alcohol in his. 
detention,during which he was questioned, as 
Mr. Hart reminds us, for 292 days. And not bv 
the wildest excess of faith or credulity can 
all of the contradictions and compromising 
circumstances of the Nosenko case (none of which, 
oddly enough, did Mr. Hart mention) be attributed 
to Nosenko's faulty memory, which Mr. Hart seemed 
at such pains to establish. 


2) Mr. Hart said that the susvicicns of Nosenko arose 
from the paranoid imaginings and jealousy of a previous 
defector, whom he calls "XX". Mr. Hart told you that 
uUMe. X's views were immediately taken to be the 
Gefinitive view of Nosenko and from that point on, 

the treatment of Mr. Nosenko was never, until 1967, 
devoted to learning what Mr. Nosenko said." (2404-29, 2488-91) 


Comments: 


3) It was not X's theories which caused my. initial 
| suspicion of Nosenko in 1962. It was the overlap 
@ gf Nosenko's reports (at first glance entirely — 
convincing and important) with those given six 
months earlier by X. Alone, Nosenko looked good 
(as Mr. Hart said, 2375-9,2397-8); seen alongside 
X, whose reporting I had not previously seen, 
‘Mosenko looked very odd indeed. The matters which 
overlapped were serious ones, including a Seecizic 
lead to penetration of CIA (not a general allega- 
tion, as Mr. Hart misleadingly suggested. on lines 
2419-21). There were at least a dozen such points 
| | of overlap, of which I can still remember at least 
HW 53080 DocId:32273600e Pats Nosenko's information tended to negate Or 
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b) Later, our suspicions of Nosenko were deepened 
by conerete matters, not paranoid suprositions, 
and many of these lay outside Nosenko's own 
story and hence not explicable by his boasting, 

& | drinking, or whatnot. 


c) Mr. Hart said that X "was masterminding the 
examinations in many ways." (2457) In fact X 
played no role at all in our “examinations" 
although he submitted a few questions and comments 
from time to time. The testimony of CIA on this 
point is inexplicable: its falsity must have been 
evident in the files Mr. Hart's team rerused. 


ad) It is simply not true that "the tzeatment of 
Nosenko was not devoted to learning what Mr. 
Nosenko said." In the Oswald matter alcne the 
Committee nas the record ct careful, systematic 
questionings in January and July 1964. Similar 
Care was devoted to his other information. The 
results #i11 some of those forty file drawers to 
which Mr. Hart referred. 


3) Mr. Hart stated, "Quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the information given by Mr. X was much smaller tran 
that given by. Nosenko." (2470) 


‘Comments: 


This breathtaking misstatement hices the fact 
that Mr. X, paranoid or not, provided in the first 
months after his defection information which led 
to the final uncovering of Kim Philby, to the 
detection of several important renetrations of 
Western European governments, proof (not allegation) 
of penetration at the most sensitive lavel of 
French Intelligence, amd rointers to serious 
penetrations of the U. S. Government. 


Mr. X gave, before Nosenko, the current 
organization ami methods of the KGS, and it was 
Mr. X who first revealed both of tne two KGB 
: operations which Mr. Hart adduced as proot of 
@ Ff | Nosenko's good faith. (See (4) and (5) below.) 


To be charitable to Mr. Hart, he admitted to 
the Committee (2434) that he is "not an expert 
on Mr..X's case." His testimony, however, sucgests 
that he has not read the references to X in the 
Nosenko tiles. 
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4) Mr. Hart stated, "Mr. Nosenko was responsible for 
the discovery of a system of microphones within the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow which had hitherto been 
suspected but nobody had enough information on it 

to actually detect it." (2328-32) 


Comments: 


a) Mr. X had given approximate locations of some 
of the microphones six months earlier. Neither 
he nor Nosenko knew precise locations, but both 
Knew the mixes were there and both could indicate 
seme specific offices where they cculd be found. 
The actual tearing out of walls, which Mr. Hart 
describes, would have been done, and the micro- 


phone “system" found, without Nosenko's information. 


6) Contrary to Mr. Hart's statement (2350-3) th 
KGB would "throw awav" already-compremised intor- 
Mation. to Suilad up-a seurce., Mr. Hert: simply nz 
from you the fact that this information was 


already compromised when Nosenko delivered i. 


c) These microvhones were ali in the “old wing" of 
the Embassy. Nosenko also said, ance carefull 
explained why, mo microphones were installec in 
the "new wing." Mr. Edward Jay Epstein, in his 
book Legend, says that 134 microphones were later 
found there. I think this can be checked, via 
the State Department. It would seem to have peer 
CIA's responsibility to tell you about this, once 
they had raised the subject of microphones t09 
suppert Nosenko's bona fices. 


5) Mr. Hart said, “A very high Level KG2 penetration 
in a very sensitive position in a Western Eurovean 
government was, on the basis of Mr. Nosenko's chen, 
arrested, tried, and convicted of espionage. Ther 

ls no reason to “pelieve that tne Soviets would ral 
given this information ee oe (2354-62) | 


Comments: Mr. Hart was oresumably referring to 
@man we can here call "¥", although I do not 


entirely understand his reticence, for this case 
is very well. known to the public 


Mr. Hart has made. two misstatements here: 


a) Y's reports to the KGB were known to uM 
and the case had thus been exposed to ¢t 
six months before Nosenko reported to Cin. 
The KGB, recognizing this, cut off cont 
Y immediately after X's defection. f's 
uncovering was inevitable, even though X fad ; 
not Known his name. . Nosenxo_ added one item of 


Page A8ormation which permitted ¥Y to be caught sooner, 
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b) Therefore, contrary to the CIA testimony, 
there is a “reason to believe that the 
Soviets S would have given this information 
away. The reason -- that Y¥ was already 
petal bane a -- was perfectly clear in the 
files which Mr. Hart's team studied. 


6) Me. Hart told you that Mr. X had confirmed Nosenko's 
claimed positions in the KGB. . (2431) 


Comment: Mr. X said, on the contrary, that he had 
personally visited the American-Embassy section of 

the KGB during the period 1960-61 when Nosenko claimed 
to have been its deputy chief. xX knew definitely 

that Nosenko was not serving there. 


7) Mr. Hart said that. DC/SB "had built up a picture 
which was based on a good deal ot historical researc 
about a plot against the West." (4809) 


Comment: Like point (2) above, this is part of CIA's 
effort to belittle the case against Nosenxo. My 
Micture" of Nosenko's role as a KGER provocateur was 
based on conerete factors, which as I have said above 
cannot be explained by Nosenko's cersonality ilaws 

or memory. It was not based on “historical research, 
as Mr. Hart knew very well -- although it is, in fact, 
supported by a long history of Soviet actions of 

this sort. 


At this. point a wor d may be in order apout Mr. . 
Hart's contemptuous reference to "historical research.” 
As I mentioned above, Nosenko's information in 1962 
overlapped and dei lected leads given shortly betore 
by X, concerning spies in the U.S. Govermment. Mow, 

a KGB vaper of this period, perhaps what Mr. Rart 

would call a historical document, described the need 

for disinformation (deception) in KGB counterintelli- 
gence work. t stated that just catching American 

spies isn't enough, for the enemy can always start again 
with new ones. Therefore, said this KGB document, 
disinformation operations are essential. And among - 

the purposes of such operations, as I recall the words 
of the document, the first one mentioned is "to negate 


and discredit authentic information the enemy has 


obtained." I believe that Nosenko' s mission in 1962 
involved just that: covering and protecting KGB 
sources threatened by X's defection. Does this sound 


-like a “hor draenei plot" conjured up by vcaranoids? 


It 1s a straightforward counteresbionage csechnique, — 
verfectly. er dihanraoae aa to Laymens Sut ot. Hart's 
purtose was not enlightenment, But F2o1CULes 
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The last of the four or five purposes the secret 
KGB document listed (purposes of counterintelligence 
disinformation operations) was "to penetrate deeper 
3 into the enemy service." By taking on Mr. Nosenko 
| as a counselor, the CIA may have helped the KGB 
® achieve this goal, as well as the first one. 


_ What conclusions can be drawn from these and 
Similar errors in the CIA testimony? 


I would submit that despite these etforts to 
deride and dismiss the arguments against Nosenkxo, 
there is, as Mr. Helms testified, a solid case 
against Nesenk o, Of which the implications are very 
serious. The country is not well served by Mr. 

Hart's superficial and offhand dismissal of tnat case. 


For if Nosenko is a KGB plant, as I am convinced 
he is, tnere can be no doubt that Nosenko's recited 
story about Oswald in the USSR is a message from the 
KGB. That message savs, in exaggerated and implausible 
form, that Oswald had nothing whatever to do with the 
KGB, mot questioned for his military intelligence, 
not even screened as a pessible CIA plant. Even Mr. 
Hart finds it incredible and recommends that you 
disregard it, But his reasons are tlawed, amd can 
you afford to disregard it? By sending out such a 
message, the KGB exposes the fact that it has something 
to hide. As Mr. Helms told you, that something may 
be the fact that Oswald was an agent of the KGB. 


The form and tone of the CIA testimony 


It is against this grave background that. I will 
enor of the CIA testimony. 


comment on the Jeuere al teno 


The Committee and the public must have been struck 
dumb by the spectacle of a government. agency talling 
over itsel£ to cast mud on its own performance orf duty. 


When Mr. Dodd asked Mr. Hart sire CIA had "failed 
in its responsibility miserably," Mr. Hart replied, 
in a-classic of government. advocacy, "Congressman, ee. 

@e I would go further than that.’ (3188) 


Mr. Hart's testimony -- one-sided, intemperate, 


distortec -- was carefully structured to influence 
rather than inform the Committee. | - | 
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Mr. Hart went to special pains to force your. 
thinking into a certain framework. He began his 
testimony defensively, citing all the factors which 
might have caused this defector to bear false witness: 

@ ' stresses, bad memory, drunkenness, the traumas of 
Gefection (shared, by the way, by all defectors), and 
even the "unreality of his situation.” (2634) And 
then on to the revelations of mistreatment, whicn 
you are to accept as dismissing all evidence against 
Nosenko. "It is with (these mitigating factors) in 
mind that we have to approach everything that 
happened from 1962"(2498-9), plus of course the 
sheer bumbling incompetence of Nosenxo's handiing. 


On the one hand CIA attacked with venom its own 
past verformance, and on the other hand adopted an 
almost beseeching tone in defending a Soviet KG3 
verson who, by CIA's own admission, had rendered 
invalid testimony apout the assassin of an american 


president. 

"You should believe tnese ge omen so neg 
Nosenko," Mr. Hart said. (3252) "Anvthing th he 
has said has been said in good fait al" (3350), 

"Tl am only asking you to believe that he made 
(his statements) in geod faith." (3275) "I am 


hoping that once these misunderstandings are 
explained, that many of the problems...which ¢ 
staff has had with the questions and answers fre 
Mr. Nosenkc, and also allegations concerning him 
will be cleared up and go away." (2124-31) 


Confronted by Mr. Dodd-with the specific contra- 
dictions which made Nosenko's story unacceptable, 
th. (3426, 3349) 


Mr. Hart fell back on declarations of fai 


In the heat of Als defense of Nosenko and his 
attack on Nosenko's questioners, Mr. Hart jumbled) 
together the conditions of 1962. batieqes Grunkenness) 
with these of the confinement, leading Mr. Dedd to 
lay importance on Nosenko's drinking. (3243-4) Se: 
got over to Mr. Dodd the idea that hallu Ginactons 

; "probably" (3241) influenced Nosenko's performance - 

under interrogation (by a subtle turn of phrase, 

@ lines 2870- 73) -- while knowing that hallucinations 
were never a factor in the cuestion-and-answer sessions. 
Noting that the CIA medical officer concluded that 
Nosenko had feigned his hallucinations (in rerlods 
of isolation) Mr. Hart could not restrain a Knee-jerkx 
defense, “but that was simply one medical officer's 
opinion." (2864) And finally, by spending his testi- 
mony on the handling of ‘losenko, and the mistreatmenc, 
he succeeded in skirting all the fects or trie case 
which are, after all, your. concern. 
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| Mr. Hart's emotional closing message (4883) with 
its catchy word “abomination,” epitomizes his whole 
testimony. | 


That testimony shows none of the detachment of 
@& a self-styled "historian" proud of his high standards 
of scholarship. (4106) It sounds more like a man 
pleading a flimsy cause, urgently trying to make 
a point. 


Re left with the Committee, and the public, a 
picture of a small group of irresponsible half-wits, 
carried away by wild fantasies about horrendous plots, 
failing even to ask questions, much less to check out 
the answers, while hiding their vile misconcuct and 
illegal thcughts from a cGuped leadership. 


Since these impressions orovide tne background 
for Mr. Hart's description of the handling of 
Nosenko, they may be worth a closer look. 


He created at least three impressions about the 
handling of the Nosenko case: 


1) That it was the work of an isolated qroud cf irres- 
bponsible sceopnle 

Specifically, Mr. Hart repeated that l= was a 
4small group of veople...a very limited group” (2509) 
handling the case on the basis of a "“beliet" held 
closely by "a very small trusted group." (2518) 
Se gets over strongly the impression that Mr. Helms 
was not voroperly informed. (4619,3996-4019, 4632) 


Contrary to Mr. Hart's testimony, every step was 
iscussed with all elements concerned; suggestions were 
solicited, decisions were worked out in consultation. 
The leadership did not lose control or confidence. 


If, indeed, the group concerned with the suspicions 
of Nosenko remained "very small" it was because if 
Nosenko was a KGB plant, there was a KGB soy within 
CIA. This is not the sort of thing one wants to 
spread widely. | 


2.) That it was the work of incompetents 


Mr. Hart succeeded in getting over to the Committee . 
and the cublic an image of gross incompetence on *ne 
part of Nosenko's handlers. He led Mr. Dedd, for example, 
to ask if any of “these characters" are "still kicking 
around the agency, or have they been fired?" (4282) and 
to suggest that even if there had been a KGB conspiracy, 
we would not have been competent to detect it. (4199) 
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Mr. Hart got over this impression of incompetence 
in three ways: | 


@ a) By reveating general, intemperatelv derogatory 
jucqments and labels: He called the Randling 
or "the entire case" (3189) -= including the 
competent parts noted above -- "zero", "miserable", 
"dismal," “counterproductive," and so forth, 
and hinted that the handlers were prone to wild 
fancies and illegal conduct. 


b) By withholding facts: Certain information Mr. 
Hart Knew and railed to menticn might have caused 
the Committee to wonder whether, atter all, 
there might be more to this than the simplistic 
picture Mr. Hart drew. For example, ne did not 
tell Mr. Dodd the following about “these characters": 


(1) That the people managing this complex case 
were senior officers with perhaps the most 


experience within the entire Agency in 


handling Seviet Bloc counterespionage matters. 


(2) That neither C/SB nor DC/SB tended to see 
shadows where they weren't. In ourtany 

dealings with Soviet Bloc intelligence officers 
as defectors or agents-in-place, we had, betore 
Nosenko, never judged anv of them to be KGB 
plants. If anything, I nave been reproached 
for trusting them tceo far, as more than one 
defector will probably be willing to testiiy. 


(3) That in our service in positions of responsi- 
bility before, during, and att 
our performance was rated as superior, as | 
CIR personnel records will confirm. I= memory 
serves, even Mr. Hart judged my performance 
‘(and probably C/SB's) after this case as 
"outstanding." I was decorated for my service. 


ec) By aivina vou false and misleading information: 
Here are at ieast rour examples: | : 


@ , | ; (1) Mr. Hart told the Committee the outright untruth 
— that the work of C/SB and DC/SB “on this case 
had been discredited and had caused them to Ee 
transferred out of Headquarters to foreign 
assignments." (2529) We can produce witnesses, 
if necessary, to prove that this is false. 
Any "discrediting" came later, Dy Mr. Rart 
and others. We had asked, long in advance, 
for our particular assignments and got chem 
| when the costs came open in the normal course 
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(2) Mr. Hart introduced a red herring about my 
Russian-language competence, which so misled 
Mr. Fithian that he spoke, without rebuttal 
by Hart, about an "English speaking berson 
| trving to take notes and writing down what 
© this major potential defector was saying and 
then transcribing them and giving them to the 
Agency, right down through the interrogation." 
(3648-52) He led Mr. Dodd, too, to think 
there were "no verbatim accounts of some of 
the interrogations Dut rather notes taken By 
people who didn't have a very good knowledge 
of Russian." (3245-7) Hart could have saved 
a lot of time and confusion by reminding you 
of the simple truth that a Russian speaker 
was present at every meeting except the > 
initial contact. In fact, there never was, 
after that initial contact, any problem of 
language, Russian or English. I concur with 
the FBI officer cited in the Committee's 
Staff Report, page 37: "There was no question 
about being misunderstood." 


(3) Mr. Hart: stated falsely that discrepancies 
in the transcripts were "very important in 
the history of this case, because (thev) 
gave rise to charges within the Agency tnat 
Nosenko was not what he pcurvrorted to be." 
(2296-2302) I know of no lasting misunder- 
Standings and none at all that imcortantly 
affected our judgment of Nosenko's bona tices. 
And why would the transcripts be important 
after January 1964, when Nosenko himselt was. 
on hand to be questioned? 


Fmd 


(4) By introducing the question o 
in the transerints Hart misie 
other wavs: | 


-~ He attributed them to my language deficiency 

when in fact the transcripts were made By a 
native Russian speaker who had participated 
in the meetings! How could I know there 
were errors in the transcripts? | | 


| ~ He told you that another defector found 
© :  @iscrepancies in the transcripts -- put 
not mention that it was I who brought tn 
defector into the case, and causec him to 
review the tapes and transcripts! Mr. Ha 
falsely hinted that I chose to ignore the. 

 Gefector's findings. | 
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By way of footnote to this theme, the Committee 
might be interested to learn that the “very thorough, 
very conscientious" defector cited by Hart in connec- 
tion with the transcripts, who is indeed thorough and 

£ high professional integrity and unique expertise 
on Soviet intelligence matters, reviewed the wnole 
Nosenko case and was convinced that Nosenko was a 
sent KGB vrovocateur and had not neld tne sositions 
in the KGB wnich ne claimed. Mr. Hart seems to nave 
forgotten to mention this. 








3) That the case against Nosenko is nothing more than 
@ varanoid notion: This theme runs clearly tnhrougn 
Mr. Hart's testimony I have already discussed 

4 


certain aspects of 1¢t 





Mr. ‘Hart incorrectly attributed the whole 
tmisunderstanding" to grandiose fantasies of Mr. &. 
In discrediting X he mixes, in the Committee's mind, 
a theory about the Sino-Soviet split, a "plot" master- 
minded "by something called the AGS disinformation 
directorate," and the role in this imaginary pslot 
oles "penetrations at high levels within Intellacgen 
services" of the West, a plot in the continuing orocess 
of “exaggeration and ee ee ee (2410-27) 


Taken one by one in a somewhat calmer ir 
reference, these points may merit the Committe 
aACTterelCn. 


ame of 
ais 


The DisinZormation Directorate exists. tivery 

defector from the KGB, including Nosenko, has conftizmed 
this, and it has been steadily increased in size and 
importance within the KGB over the past dcecaces. Le 
offers = framework for the centralization and exploita- 
tion of just sucn Soe Sal reticle and innocuous information 
as Nosenko has provided to Western intelligence. LS 

is active and CIA knows it. So why does a Cla svpokesma 
Ezy oO. present. it as part of a paranoid fantasy? 


Penetration of American ager page was 


suggestec 
by stecific leads given by Mr. X%, which were deflected 
specific leads given shortly thereafte r by Mr. Nosenko. 


Mr. Hart is quite 1:3 ight to say that penetration is part 
of the problem. He gives false test imony if he dénies— 
these leads and savs that we are dealing only With 2. 
theory or with genera+ allegation 1S. 
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Mr. Hart implies that all the doubts about 

Mr. Nosenko. can be dispelled by the factors Mr. mart 
cited: bad memory, drunkenness, misunderstanding, 

© bad handling, and the rest. In fact, the defense 
of Mr. Nosenko uses these factors one by one to cover 
and explain away each of hundreds of specific points 
of doubt such as had never arisen in any of the 
scores of defections of Soviet Bloc intelligence 
officers before Nosenko. I have tried repeatecly 
to build a coherent picture of the entirety of Mr. 
Nosenko's story, and the circumstances surrounding 
it, using these excuses. Not oniy do tney fail to 
explain the most important soints, but they tend to 
contradict each other. Perhaps Mr. Hart's people 
have never gone throuch this exercise. 


Here, in short, is Mr. Hart's message. The. 
whole case against Nosenko is 4 theory abcut a 
"so-called plot" and is "sheer nonsense." (3920-1). 
The evidence against Nosenko is "suprosed evicence." 


i a 


The CIA's handlino of Nosenxo 


This leads to the subject of Nosenko's treatment, 
especially his confinement. For if Mr. Fart succeeds 
in dismissing and deriding the case against Nosenko 
and. ail. 2s implications, ne robs the detention ct 
its context and pUrrose, and truly makes it, as Mr. 
Deca cue 2c, "qutrageous." (3421) 


At the risk of rere etition I remind vou that 


1) There is a carefully documented body of 
-evidence, not "suppesed evidence", against 
Nosenko, beyond any explanations of bad 
memory or misunderstandings. It is not 
juridical proof, but it was taken very 
seriously by the Agency's professional 
leadership, who were neither fools nor 

| paranoids. 


& | -2) Among the implications underlying the very 
: real vossibi ility that Nosnko was. planted OT 
CIA by the KGB are these two: 


a) That Lee Harvey Oswald may have been a 
KGB agent. | | 


b) That eneve.. was KGB venetr ation of sensitiv 
elements of the United States Government. 


(D 
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Here are certain facts that Mr. Hart has hidden or 
distorted by the manner of his testimony: 


1) Nosenko's treatment for the first two months after 
his defection was precisely the same as chat given 
any important detector. 


© | 2) During that pericd Nosenko had ample opportunity. 
to produce information, or to act in a Manner, 
which might reduce or dissolve doubts about him. 


3) During this pericd Nosenko, unlike genuine defectors, 
resisted any serious questioning. It was not that he 
was "drunk around the clock" as Mr. Hart rsut it; he 
was usually sober when he deflected questions, changed 
the subject, anc invented excuses not to talk, even 
about isolated vcoints of detail. € became clear that 
if he were to be questioned at all, some discipline 
Had: 26: De 2opi ted. : | 


4) Reasons to suspect Nosenko (not paranoid notions) were 
growing and the potential implications to American 
security were becoming clearer. It was our duty to 
clarify this matter. Anvthing less would have been, 
tn SSgen, the score. of cerslicticn ‘of <ucyv of whic: 

Mr. dart falsely accuses us todcév. 


Please bear in mind that I: find this case (not its 
handling) just as “abominable” as Mr. Hart dees. Its 
implications are ugly. it imposed immense and unpleasant 
tasks upon us, and strains upon the Agency which are all 
too visible today in vour Committee's hearings. The case 
has served me ct, professionally ahd perscnaliv.s suc ic 
was there: it would not go away. The buzden fell upon me 
ana I.dida my duty. 


In doing it I was not let down at any time by the 
Agency leadership. They understcod what had to be Gone 
and why, and they took the necessary decisions to make 


it possible. 


And so Nosenko was detained. 


-~ If there were reasonable grounds to suspect that he 
was a KGB plant, his detention was 1) necessary, 


2) effective, and 3) a partial phogietolel for 2c coc 
Mosenko's st ory and his. ignorance pure and unsullied 
| by outside coaching, and this told us “much about what 
e | lay behind. | 


~ If tne case against Nosenko was "sheer nonsense," 
then the detention was mot justiti | . 


Here is how Mr, Hart described the decision: "The next. 
step, since the interrogatién 2s conducted by the CIA, whict 
as I sav were designed not to ascertain information so much 
as they were to pin on Nosenko the lapel of a KGB agent acting 
to deceive us, since nothing had been proved in the friendly 
confinement she people running the operation determined that 
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This misstates the case. Those early debriefing 
sessions were not designed to sin any label cn Nosenko. 
(It is true that they did nothing to assuage our 
doubts and that during the same period we were learning 
e things outside which tended rather to reinforce them.) 
If the results had been more promising we might have 
worked gradually around, in the questioning, to the 
points of doubt, and might thus have avoided any need 
of confinement. 


The detention of Nosenko was designed initially 
to give us an opportunity to coniront him with 
certain contradictions in his storv. This would 
alert him to our suspicions and i= he were still 
free he might, we thought, either redeftect to the 
Seviet Union or "go sublic," eitner way removing our 
chances to get the data we needed to assess the trutn 
behind his story of Lee Harvey Cswalid and otner 
serious matters. 


Our aim was, as Mr. Hart said, to get a confession: 
either of KGB stonsorship, or c= white lies which could, 
finally, form some believable pattern. | 

The results of this and subsecuemt nostiie —» 
interrogations surprised us. Nosenko was unable to. 
Clarify any single point of coubt. Srought up against 
his own contradictions and our independent information, | 
he admitted that there could be no innocent explanation 
(net even forgetfulness) or he would remain silent, of 
he would come up with a new story, only to cnange that, 
too, later. He did confess some lies, but they tencec 
to contradict each other, not offer an innocent | 
explanation for the oddities in his story. In fact, 
the hostile interrogation reinforced and intensiztiec 
our suspicions. | : | | | | 


After this. series of confrontations, we had an 
opportunity, finally, to do something which would 
normally have been done first, with any cooperative 
defector: conduct a systematic debriefing, which he 
had resisted before his detention. We could, as Mr. 
Hart put it, "ascertain information." 


- Mosenko was coovrerative. He even wld his questioners. 
that they were right to have thus removed him from the | 
temptations of Grink and women, and to have forced Ala 
to work seriously. | | 7 

and so began months of systematic questioning 
under neutral, non-nostile, circumstances. Practical 
An ¢ 
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is the questioning on the subject of Lee Harvey 
Oswald in July, 1964, which the Committee's Stat 


Report called "detailed and specific." As the 
report states, “an attempt was made to touch all 
© . aspects." On each subject Nosenko was given an 


opportunity, as on the Oswald matter, to review 

the report and correct or amplitv =. He was 

not drunk, not mistreated, not hallucinating, and 
there was never the slightest proplem of under- 
Standing. (We should not confuse, as Gid Mr. Hart's 
testimony, the circumstances of one meeting in 1962 
(language problem) with the whole operation, nor 3 
the conditions of 1962 (alleged drunkenness) with 
the conditions of confinement, nor hostile with 
non-hostile questioning.) 


Simultaneously we were meticulously checking 
files and investigating outside, concerning every 
possible aspect of Nosenko's activities and resorts. 
The results fil11 many of those file crawers of 

which Mr. Hart spoke. 


| What we learned suggested, unitormi t 
Nosenko's stories about his career and versc 
activities in the KGB were not true. To. deri 

D 
2 


O (iD tC 


these findings, to dismiss them as oreconcer ns, 
is to misrepresent facts clear from the fil: | 
We found that the KGB operations Nosenko hac 
reported, for example, were already known or had 
lost any value they nad had to the KGB. This is 
mot true of the reporting of anv previous defector. 
That Mr. Hart, so eager to convince you of Nosenko's 
good faith, could cite as evidence only cases which 
had been uncovered by an earlier defector, gives you 
an idea. Two other KGB spies, an ex-U.S.Army NCco 
and the well-known case of Sergeant Robert Lee 
Johnson (the Orly courier-vault penetraticn), 
both of which Nosenko truly revealed for the first 
time, were useless: the NCO had never. had access to 
secrets nor truly cooperated, Johnson had lost his 
access to the vault and was being: harry aaa | exposed © 
py a neurotic wife. Such was the pattern, if acai tion 
to Nosenko's deflection of at least six srecific 
© leads given earlier by the KGB detector ae 


Paik: otted upon oak. ereating a conviction on 
the part of every officer working on this operation 
that Nosenko was a XGB plant. ach had his own 
Viewpoint ct; none was. paranoid. 
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We conducted two more hostile interrogations, 
always increasing our knowledge, never relieving 
any suspicions, getting steadily closer to tne 

© truth, perhaps. But we got no conzession. 


All of this took time, and Nosenko stayed in 
confinement. As to the conditions of his detention, 
Mr. Hart has given many details. They do not seem 
directly relevant to the Committee's mission, for 
contrary to Mr. Hart's thesis, tney did not 
materiallv influence Nosenko's revorting one wav 

- ‘or tne other, nor the question of Nosenko's Soma 
fides. They cannot trutntuily oe. adduced to 
Gismiss the case against Nosenko. On the contrary 
these details, in Hart's testimony, tended to conituse 
the central problem before you: WNosenko's 
credibility and what lies behind Ais message to 
America concerning the KGB's relations with 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

However, if the detention could be dealt wit 
as a separate and distinct topic, I am prepared t 
answer any questions I can on the subject. 


O 


The original justification for dataining Nosenko 
nad been that he was in the United States under 
parole and it was the Agency's dcuty co porevent his 
harming the security of the United States. This 
could not last indefinitely. At the end of the 
efforts described above, we were still witnout 
the "proof" a confession would provide. We hac 
only professional, not juridical, evidence. 


Finally our time ran out and a Gecision hac 
to be made about wnat to do about Nosenkxo. 


The question of "disvesal" 


Here the extent of CIA's irrgtional involvement 
with Mosenko becomes blatant. Mz. Hart read (with 
relish, according to my friends who watched on TV) 

selected items from some penciled jottings in my 
6 handwriting which left with you the impression that 
I had contemplated or considered (even "suggested" 
as more than one newspaperman understood him) such 
measures as liquidation, drudging, or confinement 
in mental institutions. _ 
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I state unequivocally, and will do so under oath, 


on behalt of myself and anyone I ever Knew in or out 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, that: 


1) No such measures were ever seriously: considered. 
2) No such measures were ever studied. 


(What “loony bin"? How "make him nuts"? What 
drugs to induce forgetfulness? I Know of none 
now and never did, nor did I ever try to find 
out if such exist. The whole subject of "“Liqui- 
dation" was tabu in the CIA for reasons with 
which I wholeneartedlyv acreed then and still do.) 


3) No such measures were gringh suggested as a 
course of action, even in intimate versonal 
conversations. 


4) No such measures were ever proposed at any level 
- O£ the Agency. 


I do not remember making any such notes. However, 


I can imagine how I might have. Responsible as I was 


inc 


Egan 


for this “abcminable" case, I was called upon to help 


the best way to release Nosenko -— without a con- 


fession but sure that he was an enemy agent. In an 
effort to find something meriting serious consideraticn, 
i 


eoer oes that I jotted down, one day, every theoreti- 


cal 


ly conceivable action. Some of them Might have been 


mentioned in one form or anoher by others: I doubt they 
all sprang from my mind. (I cannet even guess what 
"moints one through four“ might have been, the ones 


Mr. 


Hart declined to read because thev were “unimportant 


I guess that means they weren't damning to me.) But 


soe 
they 


fact that the notes were penciled reveals that 
were intended to be transient; the fact that 


"liquidation" was included reveals that they were 
theoretical: and their loose, undignified language 
reveals that they were entirely personal, for mv 


fleetl 


ng use only. In fact, none of these courses 


of action could nave. been morally acceptable to me, 


much 


less conceivable as a practical suggestion to 


eaaaee authorit LY. 


Mr. Hart admitted, or proudly claimed, that he 


himself discovered these notes in the Baers (A270) 
Although he recegnized their purely personal nature, 


that 


they were not addressed nor.intended fer anv otner 


person, nor had any practical intent, he chose to bring 


them 


to show-anc- tell to the Commattes ana the American 


public. Did he feel this a moral autyv? OF was ioe 
simply part of his evident intent to deride and destroy. 
any opposition to Nosenko? Could he nave done 2c “tof 


3 
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cost seems too high: he was discrediting his own 
Agency for a matter without sudstance. 


I cannot remember any concrete prososal ior 

"disposal" being made during my tenure. (You under- 

& stand, of course, that "disposal" is merely psrofess- 
ional jargon for ending a relationship.)- The course 
the Agency eventually adopted seems, in retrospect, - 
the only scractical one. I think the Agency did well 
to rehabilitate Nosenko and, as I thought, put him 
out to pasture. | 


However, I cannot understand why they then 
emploved mim as an advisor, as a teacher of their 
Svac. ‘Urainees 2s Counter ince gence; The concrece : 

ak 


Susdicions ot Nosenko have never deen resolved, and 
Decause tney are well foundec, they never will "be 
Cleared up and go away." Mr. Hart and Admiral 
‘Turner mav frivolously dismiss them, as tney have 
Gone before your Committee, but the doubts are 
still there and it is irressonsible to exrose 
clandestine cersonnel to chis individual. 


CSaneclisicr 


Mr. Hart's testimony was a curious tertormance. 
One wonders what could drive a government agency into 
/Gue “SOS. -20n Of: | 


- trving to discredit and burv under a pile of 
irrelevancies tne reasons to sustect that the 
Soviet Union sent te America a provocateur to 
mislead us abcut the assassin of President 
Kennedy: 
l - pleaéing irrationally and misleadingly in favor 
of a KCB man about whom serious doubts versist: 


- misrepresenting, invidiously, its own srior actions; 


fh. 


- denigrating cublicly the competence and performance 
' of duty of its own officers; oe ; 

- | ~ Gredging up unsubstantial versonal notes, le 
- 7 ' @arelessiy in a highiv' secret tile folder, ¢t 

i] a falsely suggest in cublic the planning ov it 
jn 


As the Congress is conspicuousiv aware, the veil 
of secrecy can hide irresponsibility and incomgetence. 
But behind that veil the CIA used to maintain unusually 
high standards of honor and decency and responsinility, 
and did a vrettv competent jeb, cften in the face of 

) : line of these gualities is 


impossible demands. The ¢ec 
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laid bare by Mr. Hart's testimony -- to the Agency's 
discredit, to my own dismay, and to the detriment of 
future recruitment of good men, who will not want to 
make careers in an environment without integrity. 


@ The Agency need not have gone so far. Aiter all, 
Nosenko's bona fides had been officially certified. 
Those who disagreed were judged at its highest level 
to have "besmirched the Agency's escutcheon." Not 
only are they out of the way, but “everything SOss le" 
is being done to see that no one challenges Nosenko 
or his ilk, ever again. (4048) The Agency need only 
have said this much, and no more. 


That AcGmiral Turner's versonal emissary went 
go much further suggests that the Agency may not, 
after all, be quite so sure of its position. Perhaps 
it fears that the Committee, wondering about this 
defector's strange reporting and unconstrained by 
CIA's official line, might innocently cry out, | 
"But the emperor has no clothes on!" This might 
explain the spray of mud, to cloud your vlew, 


The above, I repeat, is but a preliminary 
statement, and is by no means ali I have to say 
on these subjects. 


You can reach ne at the address and chone numoer 
on the first vage. I presume, if I am permitted to 
appear before your Committee, that my trav i extenses 
will be covered by the Committee. 


Yours truly, 


@ | | Tennent H. Bagley 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 
ASSASSINATION OF JOHN F. KENNEDY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1978 


House of Representatives, . 


Select Committee on 
Assassinations, 


Subcommittee on Assassination 
of John F. Kennedy, 


Washington, DG. 
The soe coumibece met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m. 
in room 2359, Rayburn House Office Buibding: the Honorable 
Richardson Preyer (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. © 


Present: - Representatives Preyer, Dodd, Fithian, and Thone. 
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Mr. Preyer. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. The clerk, Miss Berning, is asked to call the 
names of those authorized to sit on this committee. 


Ms. Berning. You, Mr. Chairman; Mrs. Burke; Mr. Thone; 


Mr. Dodd; and Mr. Fithian will be substituting for Mr. Sawyer. 


Mr. Preyer. Thank you. 

At this time the Chair will entertain a motion to close 
ehemeeciac., 

Mr. Dodd. I would so move, Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. Preyer. You have heard the motion. All those in 
favor will answer to the roll call. 

Ms. Berning. Mr. Preyer. 

Mr. Preyer. Aye. 

Ms. Berning. Mr. Thone. 

(No response. ) 

Ms. Berning. Mrs. Burke. 

(No response.) 

Ms. Berning. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd. Aye. 

Ms. Berning. Mr. Fithian. 

Mr. Fithian. Aye. 

Ms. Berning. Three ayes, Mr. Chairman. 

eo Preyer. Our witness today is Mr. Tennent H. Bagley. 

Mr. Bagley served as the deputy chief of the Soviet Bloc 


Division of the CIA in 1962, at the time of Mr. Nosenko's first 
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contact with the agency in Geneva, Switzerland, and since that 


time, has assisted in further interrogations of Mr. Nosenko. 


I understand you have a prepared statement that you 


propose to read to the committee and that statement includes a_ 


letter dated October 11, 1978, to Mr. Blakey, the chief counsel 


of the committee.. 


Is it correct that you would like that 


letter to be made a part of the record? 


Mr. Bagley. 


Mr. Preyer. 


Statement. 


Mr. Bagley. 


Mr. Preyer. 


(Insert: ) 
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If you would, please. 


But you propose to read the first part of your 


Yes, sir. 


Without objection, the letter dated October Lili, 


1978, will be made a part of the record. 


Mr. Preyer. Mr. Bagley, after you are sworn, you will be 
recognized. to aad your statement. I might suggest, after you 
are sworn, Mr. Bagley, and before you read your statement, that. 
you might, for the record, give us your present occupation and 
3 ere: present residence so that we have that basic information. 
6 Will you stand ae this time and be SWOrn. 

7 | Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give 

8 || this eominceee ait be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
9 i} but the truth, so help you God? 

10 Mr. Bagley. I do. 

11 Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Bagley. I recognize you at 


12 this time. 


13 TESTIMONY OF TENNENT H. BAGLEY, FORMER DEPUTY -~ 
CHIEF, SOVIET BLOC DIVISION, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
14 AGENCY | | | 
15 Mr. Bagley. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 


16 would like to make a few introductory remarks to introduce my- 

17 self as the chairman has requested. | 

18. | I was born in Annapolis, Maryland, 1925; served in World 

19 || War II for 3 years in the United States Marine Corps; attended 

20 Princeton University, University of California, and the 

21 |} University of Geneva, Switzerland, where I received a doctorate 

golilicu\ a | , 

& 22 of\ science. I served in the CIA from 1950 on and specialized 

23 there in Soviet and satel ea tonetacians. I had worked person- 


94 || ally at one time or another with most of the important opera- 


25 tions involving these areas over that generation. 
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! In 1962, I became head of the section responsible for 
counterintelligence against the Soviet intelligence services; 
3 |} and in '65 or '66, I was deputy chief of the Soviet Russia 
Division. 
2 When it was amalgamated with the satellite countries, in 
6 '66 -- I believe perhaps '65, I became deputy chief of that 
7 |} amalgamated division. 
8 In '67 I went to Europe as a station chief in Brussels 
9 || where I retired in 1972 on the Agency early retirement program, 
10 |} entirely, and I repeat entirely, on my own volition. I mention 
11 that because these matters of performance and separation of 
12 service have been raised in this committee. 
13 | I also would note for the record that my performance, 
14 which I wouldn't otherwise mention, was consistently rated as 
15 outstanding, and at the end of it I received an agency decora- 
16 tion. Since then I have been a private consultant based in 
“17 Brussels where i represent American and European companies who 
18 don't have: formal representation dn Europe, in the field of 
tg || avionics and chemicals, principally. | 


20 Now I proceed to my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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I have come before your committee to reply to the 


testimony of Mr. John L. Hart, who represented the Central 


mee aeanes Agency here on September 15, a testimony which 
misled you and misused me. | 

As the former deputy chief of the Soviet Bloc Division of 
CIA and directly responsible for the case of the KGB defector 
Yuri Nosenko from 1962 to 1967, I can reply more accurately to 
your questions and can bring you a better understanding of this 
matter : 

Rocone thing, i won't have to rely as did Mr. Hart on 
archeological digs into those 40 file drawers of information. 
Mr . is eeu Siadieins obviously failed to understand 
what they dug up, and their leader was highly selective in what 
he chose to exhibit here. For another, I will not aPequandey 
myself, ae" he. did: from talking about Lee Harvey Oswald, one of 
the most important aspects of the Nosenko case, nor Saeed the 


case of the earlier defector here called "X,"' which is a 


_eritical factor in understanding Nosenko. 


CIA's selection of Mr. Hart to study the Nosenko case, and 
later to present it to you, came to me as a great surprise and 
mystery. He seemed to bring few qualifications. to the study of 


the most sophisticated Soviet counterintelligence operations of 
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our generation. As far as I know he never handled a single 


Soviet intelligence officer, and spent his career, as he told 
you, remote from Soviet operations, in wars and’ jungles, as he 


put it. As a result, he was able to tick off 60 years of Soviet 


deception as a kind of paranoid fantasy, to make contemptuous 


remarks about "historical research about a plot against the 
West,’ and to use the revealing phrase, "I don't happen to be 
able to share this eyse of thing -- " 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt long enough to 
suggest we turn off ‘Dr. Bagley's microphone. I think we can 
hear him well enough. 

Mr. Preyer. The fidelity of that is a little too high. It 
tends to muffle your voice. You may continue. 

Mr. Bagley. But “this type of thing" is what the Nosenko 
case is all about. 

Mr. Ace did not mention, and perhaps never studied, a 
number of ceiawed eee bearing importantly on the question of 
Nosenko's credibility. From his testimony you would never 
guess at the existence oe Snake apart fori but related — 


Nosenko case. Mr. Hart apparently did not bother. to talk with 


many of the best-qualified officers on these cases during his 


6 months of research. When he came to me in 1976 he had not 
even read the basic papers of the case and instead of talking 
substance he asked about an irrelevant phrase from an 8-year-old 


dispatch I had written -- a phrase he later brought up with you, 


as 
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the bit about "devastating consequences," in distorted form and 
out of context. . 


His testimony here seems not designed to enlighten your 


committee, but to subject Nosenko's critics -- Mr. Hart's former 


colleagues -- to vilification and ridicule. He left with the 
committee a picture of a small group of irresponsible half-wits, 
carried away by wild fantasies about horrendous plots, failing 


even to ask questions, neglecting to check on what was said, and 


all the time hiding their vile misconduct and illegal thoughts 


from a duped leadership... 


Mr. Hart told you a lot about Nosenko's mistreatment but 


very little about Nosenko's credibility as concerns Lee Harvey 


Oswald. He called on you to make an act of faith, as the CIA 


seems to have done, in the good will and truth of a Soviet KGB 
man who had rendered false and incredible testimony about the 


assassin of an American President. I quote: 'You should be- 


lieve these statements of Mr. Nosenko," Mr. Hart said, "anything 


he has said has been said in good faith." Then, avoiding the 
subject of Oswald, he led you into a maze of irrelevant detail 


about Nosenko's problems and CIA"s earlier misunderstanding and 


mistreatment of this defector. By spattering mud on Nosenko's . 
earlier handling, and particularly on me, Mr. Hart threw up a > 
cloud which threatens to impede your attempts to get at the 


answer to the true question before you. And I ask you here to 


focus.on that question, instead of. the irrelevancies. 
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That sucatton. of course, is how and why a inten KGB 
‘ defector, directly paencne vie for important aspects of Lee | 
- Harvey Oswald's sojourn in the Soviet Union, could deliver 

e - costing to this committee which even the CIA's representative 
2 called “implausible" and "incredible." 
6 Mr. Hart even said that if he were in your position, he 
7 Il would simply disregard what Mr. Nosenko sata shout nee Harvey 
8 || Oswald. He seems to have done just that, himself. But Mr. 
9 || Helms rightly labeled that a copout, and it is not clear to me 
10 | how Mr. Hart thought you could or sould: just pretend that the 
11 |) question isn't there. 
12 | Of course, you can't. For today you are in che same posi- 
13 oie I was in back in 1964, trying to make sense of Nosenko's 
14 || reports. You are investigating and evaluating Nosenko's report- 
15 ine on. tae Harvey Oswald. I did not think, in my time, that I 
16 {| could just shrug off Nosenko's bizarre story of Oswald with some 
17 irrelevant Bar Wai eheaneed explanation, as Mr. Hart did here, 
18 || and slide off into some other subject. 
19 Mr. Hart did not explain what he thought you should 
20 believe, or how this "ineredible" testimony is somsaet ple with 
21 the claim that Nosenko has, by and large, told nOchins wut the 

@& 22 Il truth since 1962. : | | | 
23 He said Nosenko's testimony to you was a unique aberration; 
24 || I quote: "I cannot offhand remember any statements which 


25 (Nosenko) has been proven to have made which were statements. 
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5 | | of real seuceanes-cthes enee the inibieeiai aint: lbtale have been. 
2 adduced today on tiesies Harvey Oswald matter, which have been 
3 {| proven to be incorrect.' But the committee only spoke to 
Nosenko about this one matter, and even we, bine committee de- 
5 ‘ected at least six or seven contradictions from one telling to 
6 || another. Could this, by coincidence, be the only such case? 
7 (I can tell you the answer is no; on the contrary, this was 
8 i] typical Noseuiee whenever he wae pinnied down on details.) 
9 While extolling Nosenko's truthfulness, Mr. Hart spent a 
10 || surprising amount of time giving you reasons why Nosenko might 
11 || have lied or sania to lie, such as drunken exaggeration, con- 
12 fusion <chortonal stresses, hallucinations, and the impact of 
13 iceitaunennd: But that wasn't belotal to you, for none of 
14 these things had anything to do with Nosenko's story about 
15 Oswald. After all, Nosenko xed he CIA and FBI his Seoey about 
16 Oswald before any mistreatment, and he told it to your committee 
17 after any mistreatment, and no one thought he was drunk at any 
_ one of those times. 
19 — So I will go beac Nee sat question here and see if I can 
20 Renn ee find an answer. There has to ne teens ayasncke explain 


21 how this direct participant in the events delivered incredible 


ee 29 ‘testimony. about them. There mus t be some explanation for the © 
93 || differences in Nosenko's story at different times he told it, 

24 || for his exausee and evasions when confronted with these differ- 
ences, and for his final refusal to talk any more about them 


25 
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with your committee. 


2 As we seek an answer to these questions, I ask you to keep 
3 || three things in mind: | 
© 4 - First, that at the time he reviewed Oswald's file for 

2 7 | the KGB, Nosenko was already a willing secret collaborato 

6 of the CIA. Therefore, Ge must have been alert when 

7 dealing with this matter of such obvious importance to 

8 the United States and to his own country. 

9 |}. - Second, that Nosenko told us of some of these events only 
10 10 weeks after they happened, so there wasn't time for 
me them to become dim in his memory. 

12 - Third, that no one has suggested that Nosenko is mentally 
13 unfit. Mr. Hart brought in the Wechsler test and other 
14 | pan eles ical details merely to show Nosenko's relative 
15 i ' strengths and weaknesses, not to prove him a mental bas- 
16 ket case. On the contrary, Nosenko claims to have risen 
17 Hl: fast in the KGB, and he is iteaictad by his current 

18 | ai omeee ae "an intelligent human being" who "reasons 

19 -well.'' I am quoting Mr. Hart, of course, who also eee 
20 ee attention to Nosenko's powers of "logical thought" 
21 and his high score in "power of abstract thinking." 

© 999 Aside from the irrelevant details ihouk Nosenko's stresses 


23 || under mistreatment, and drunkenness, I found two things in Mr. 
24 || Hart's testimony which might bear on the Oswald story. First 


o5 || and foremost, he spoke about compartmentation, bringing his own 
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experience to show how a person in any organization working on 
the principle of "need to know" might not be aware of everything 
going on, even in his own operations. Now, I suppose Mr. Hart 


intended this as a contribution to Mr. Nosenko's defense; 


certainly Mr. Nosenko had never mentioned it. The trouble is, 


it doesn't apply to this story. Nosenko had said repeatedly, to 


CIA and FBI and recently swore under oath to this committee, 


that he was right there on the inside of any "compartment." He 


personally reviewed the application of Oswald to stay in the 


USSR in 1959 and he personally participated in the recommendaz= 


tion that the KGB should not let Oswald stay in the country and 
in the decision not to notify the KGB sections which might 
qormaity be interested in debriefing a man like Oswald. Nosenko 
knew that the KGB leadership decided that they "didn't want to 
be involved" with Oswald -- not to question him at all, not even 
to screen ee as a poearele enemy plant. Nosenko personally 
participated in the refusal oF Oswald's visa request from 
Mexico not long before the ene abel of President Kennedy. 
And after the assassination, Nosenko himself was told to review 
Oswald's. KGB file; and did so. He has insisted that if ‘anyone 
in the KGB see talked to Oswald, he, Nosenko, outa know about 
it. So "compartmentation" explains nothing. Nosenko's story 
rests essentially on his personal involvement and authority. 


The second and last possible explanation which we can find 


in Mr. Hart's testimony is Nosenko's odd memory , which Mr. Hart 
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1 took such pains to establish. After all, Nosenko seems to have 
2 || changed details of em or eight aspects of: the story at one 
3 time or another. The Gesupis with “iis is, it doesn't touch the 
heart of the story, the truly incredible part, Nosenko didn't 
3 forget whether or not the KGB questioned Oswald; he remembers 
6 || sharply and consistently -- and insists, whatever other changes 
7 || he makes in his story -- that Oswald was never questioned by the 
8 || KGB. He knows that and remembers it, for he participated 
9 || directly in the decision not to. 
10 | Now that was all Mr. Hart offered. But I think we should 
11 try every conceivable explanation. Here are a couple I can 
12 || think of. 
13. I) Maybe Nosenko was merely boasting, exaggerating, building 
14 things up a bit, especially his personal role. Maybe, for 
15 || example, he only overheard some KGB officers talking, didn't 
16 |} hear it right, and then passed on an incorrect story to us as 
17 his experience, to make himself look important in Sun yee: 
| ae Maybe, under this interpretation, he honestly thinks his story 


19 is true. 


20 - Another explanation, _ a bit further, might be that he 
21 invented the whole story. Perhaps, convinced that the USSR 
© 29 wouldn't get involved in the assassination of an American 
23 Pee teach: ae what we all tend to think) ,-he invented | 
oa ‘this story as a contribution to American peace of mind and to 
international amity. 


25 
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Both of these explanations run into trouble. Nosenko, 
while in detention, had plenty of time and incentive to back off 
a mere exaggeration, and did, in fact, admit a few minor lies. 
But about this story he i“ adamant. Just recently Mr. Hart 
tried to get Nosenko to come off it, but seen in the current 
climate of sood will and trust, Nosenko refused. And remember, 
too, that Nosenko volunteered to testify to his incredible tale 
before the Warren Commission, and he swore to it under oath be- 
fore your committee. 

And there are other problems, too. If we begin to play | 
with the idea of fabrication we will have to ask just what parts 
of the story were invented: did Nosenko ing invent the high 
KGB job which gave him "knowledge" of the Oswald case? 

Anyway, CIA wouldn't accept this line of speculation. They} 
insist that Nosenko cine talks in good faith, even if his 
Oswald story isn't believable. They surely wouldn’ t-want you 
to chine hey had hired a fabricator as their sleek and 
teacher. . | 

And there is yet another obstacle to this line of thought , 
and not the least important. We must not forget that the 
Soviet Government itself has confirmed Nosenko's authority to 
tell the whole story about Oswaid. In Mr. Edward Jay Epstein's 


book Legend he reports that an attache of the Soviet. embassy in 


Washington, named Agu, told him that Nosenko is the person who. 


knows most about Oswald in Russia, even more than the people in 
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Minsk whom Epstein applied vainly to go see. 
No, I think we can all agree: Mr. Hart, myself, your 


committee, Mr. Agu, and Mr. Nosenko: Nosenko was neither ex- 


|| aggerating nor inventing nor forgetting nor was he compartmented 


away from the essential facts of the story. 

So what is left to explain this incredible testimony? I 
can think of only two explanations. 

Maybe Nosenko's story is true, after all. Lets overlook 
for a moment che fact that everyone (except Mr. Nosenko) believe 
the contrary, including Mr. Hart and today's CIA, including Mr. 


Helms, Soviet specialists, and ex-KGB veterans in the West. 


Let's also overlook the way Nosenko contradicted himself on 


points of detail from one telling to another. Let's focus only 
on the essential elements of the story, the ones which remain 
constant. There are two: first, that the KGB never questioned 
bapa ta. and second, that the KGB pages found out that Oswald 


had information to offer them about interesting U.S. military 


Matters. 


Here was this young American, Lee HanveyOaield:. just out. 
of the Marine Corps, already inetde “phe USSR and oot to great 
lieawens to stay there and become a citizen. The KGB. never 
bothered to talk to hin, — even once, not even to get an idea 
whether eennene be a CIA ane cone. ceenouen even Nosenko once 
said, i chia. ‘eae. the KGB feared ae might be). 


Can this be true? Could we all be wrong in what we've 
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heard about rigid Soviet security precautions and about their 
strict procedures and disciplines, and about how dangerous it is 
in the USSR for someone to take a risky decision (like failing 
to screen an applicant for permanent residence in the USSR) ? 

Gf course not. Let me give you one small sage history 
which illustrates just how wrong Nosenko's story is. This is an 


actual event which shows how the real KGB, in the real USSR, 


reacts to situations like this. It was told by a former KGB 


man named Kaarlo Tuomi, and can be found on page 286 of John 


Barron's book, KGB. The story concerns (and from here on I 


_quote) "a young Finnish couple who illegally crossed the Soviet 


border in 1953. The couple walked into a militia station and 
requested Sovnet citizenship, but the KGB jailed them. Continu- 
ous questioning during the next 11 months indicated only. that 
the couple believed communist propaganda and sincerely sought to 
enjoy the life it promised. Nevertheless the KGB consigned 
them to an exile camp for suspects in Kirov province. Because 
Tistt spoke Finnish, the KGB sent him into the camp as a © 
ipeteanse ae Srseiectons to become friends with the couple. 


Hardened as he was to privation, he was still aghast at what he 


|| saw in the camp.’ Whole families subsisted in five-by-eight 


wooden stalls or cells in communal barracks. Each morning at. 
Six, trucks hauled all the men away to peat bogs where they 
labored until dark. Small children, Tuomi observed, regularly 


died of ordinary maladies because of inadequate medical care. 
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Worse still, the camp inmates, who had committed no crime, had 
no idea when, if ever, they might be released. After only 3 
3 || days Tuomi persuaded himself that the forlorn Finns were con- 
cealing nothing, and he signaled the camp administrator to 
5 eemede him. ‘That place is just hell,' he later told Serafin, 
6 || his KGB supervisor. 'Those people are iivine like slaves.' ‘Ty 
7 |} understand,' Serafim said, 'but don't get so excited. There's 
8 || nothing you or I can do about it.'" That's the end of the 
9 quotation. 
10 if “ on the one hand we have a young ex-Marine, Lee Harvey 
11 Oswald, from the United States; on the other hand we have a 
12 || simple Finnish family. Both say they want to live in nuseia: 
13 |} The Finns are questioned for 11 months by the KGB , then con- 
14 |} sLgned indefinitely to a hellish camp for suspects. The Ameri- 
15 || can is not even talked - once by the KGB. The Finn's see 
16 || ence fits all we know about the true Soviet Union, from 
17 Mictesntes Solzhenitsyn and so many OE Cre unanimously. 
18 Oswald’ S experience, as Nosenko tells it, cannot have Beppened: 
19 The second main point of Nosenko's story about Oswald was 
20 |j that the KGB did not find out that Oswald had information to 
21 offer about interesting military matters. Nosenko specifically 
@ 22 told your committee this. To Cenons trate its falsity, I need 
23 only quote from page 262 of the Warren Commission report, 
24 concerning Oswald's interview with the ne eee Consul Snyder in] | 
Moscow on October 34,1959. when Oswald declared that he wished 


25 
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to renounce his U.S. citizenship. I quote: "Oswald also 
informed Snyder that he had been a radar operator in the Marine 
Corps, intimating that he might know of something of special 


interest, and that he had informed a Soviet official that he 


would give the Soviets any information concerning the Marine 


Corps and radar operation which he possessed." 

Nosenko didn't mention this. Apparently he didn't know it. 

So I think we can safely agree with Mr. Hart that Nosenko's 
story about Oswald is not credible, not true. 

Up to this point we've tried five explanations and stall 
pagent found any acceptable one for Nosenko's story, its 
contradictions, or his evasive manner when confronted with these 
contradictions. But because you have to find an explanation, 
just as I had to in 1964, I will propose here the only other 
explanation I can think of -- one which might explain all the 
facts before us, including Nosenko's performance before this 
committee. 

This sixth explanation is, of course, that Nosenko's 
story, in its essence, is a message from the Soviet leadership, 
carried to hie Cased States by a KGB-controlled agent provoca- 
ceur — had already established a clandestine swinkiouehts of 
trust with CIA for aeher purposes. a year earlier. The core of 
che Soviet message is simple: chat che KGB, or Soviet Intelli- 
gence, had nothing to do with President Kennedy's assassin, 


nothing at all. 
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Why they might have sent such a crude message, why they 
selected this channel to send it, and what truth may lie behind 


the story given to us, can only be guessed at. If you like, I 


am prepared to go into such speculation. But even without the 


answers to these questions, this sixth explanation would make it 


clear why Nosenko adhered so rigidly to his story. However 


incredible we might find a message from the Soviet leadership, 
learned and eecieed by Nosenko, we would find it difficult to 
get him to back off it: discipline is discipline, especially 
in the KGB. | 

Now, I'm ready to believe that Nosenko may have genuinely 


forgotten some details of this learned story. I can also 


accept that, on his own, he may have embroidered on it and got 


caught when he forgot his own embroidery; this seems to fit the 


facts we have, including Mr. Hart's description of Mr. Nosenko's 
memory. This soda as Nosenko's differing descriptions of 
the KGB file, and his accounts of whether there was or wasn't 
careful surveillance of Oswald which would detect Abeaie tons 
with Marina, and his change ot name of the KGB officer who 
worked with him on the Oswald case -- that sort of detail. It 
would also oe why. he told your ‘committee repeatedly that he 
didn’ t remember what he ' d said previously. ‘This wouldn't have 
mattered if he’ d aaa | vee: through the experiences he | 


described; Hic stories of them at ‘different times should come 


out straight, all by themselves. ‘When, in fact, they didn't, 


Ge 
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Nosenko resorted to this strange statement, which made his 


story appear more memorized than experienced. 


Now, I recognize that this is an unpleasant and troubling 


supposition, a hot potato indeed. But please remember that 


before coming to it, we had dismissed all the other explanations 
possible. So we cannot simply slide over this as easily as CIA 
dees. It is a serious possibility, not a sick fantasy..In fact, 
it is hard to avoid. 

What is more, Nosenko's story of Oswald is only one of 
scores of things that Nosenko said ghar make him appear to be a 
KGB plant. If the Oswald story were alone, as Mr. Hart said it 


was, a strange aberration in an otherwise normal performance, 


the same evasions, contradictions, excuses, whenever we pinned 
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Nosenko down, the way you did on the Oswald story. Those other 
matters, while not of direct concern to this. committee, included 
Nosenko's accounts of his career, of his travels, of the way he 
learned the various items of information he reported, and even 
accounts of his private life. More important, there were things 
outside his own eopere ie and his own performance, which could 
not be explained away by any part of CIA's litany of excuses for 
Nosenko (which. so strangely resemble Nosenko's own). All of 
those irregularities point to the same conclusion: .that Nosenko 
was sent by the KGB to deceive us. ‘That fe. Siu point to the 


same conclusion as our sixth possible explanation of Nosenko's 
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story about Oswald. 

The CIA's manner of destiny with these points of doubt 
about Nosenko's good faith (at least since 1967) has been to 
take them one by one, each out of context of the others, and 
dismiss them with a variety of excuses, or rationalizations: 
confusion, drunkenness, language problems, denial that he ever 
said it, bad memory, exaggeration, boasting, and eolinesdeics ie 
hundreds and hundreds of coincidences. With any other defector, 
a small fraction of this number of ines would have caused and 
perpetuated the gravest doubts. For the KGB does send false 
defectors to the West, and has been doing so for 60 years. del 
the doubts about this one defector were persuasive to the CIA 
leadership of an earlier time. 

Today, a later CIA leadership chooses to dismiss them. If 
they only pretended to do so, to justify the release and re- 


habilitation of Nosenko, that would be understandable. But they 


must really believe in Nosenko, for they are using him in cur- 


rent counterintelligence work and exposing their clandestine 
officers to him, and bringing him into their secret premises to 
help train their counterintelligence personnel. 

They go much further to demonstrate the depth of their 
commitment to Nosenko. They vilify their earlier colleagues who 
diiauppraved of him. The intensity 6f Mr. Hart's attack on me, 
and the fact that it was done in public, must have surprised 


you, as it did others with whom I've spoken over the past weeks. 
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22 
As Nosenko's principal opponent, I am made out in public as a 
miserable incompetent and given credit, falsely, for murderous 
thoughts, illegal designs, torture, and malfeasance. | 
| The CIA had to go far out to invent these charges, which 

jee not true. Mr. Hart had to bend some facts, invent others, 
and gloss over a lot more, in order to cover me with mud. , 
In fact, I have detected no less than 30 errors in his 
testimony, 20 other miglegeine statements, and 10 major omis- 7 
iene. They seem aimed to destroy the opposition to Nosenko, 


and they have tHe effect of misleading your committee on the 


significance of Nosenko's testimony about Oswald. | 
7 
‘I will cite only a few of these points here. Others are to 

| - | | | 

be found in my letter to this committee dated October 11, 1978, | 


which I introduce as an annex to my testimony. I can, of course 


> 





go into further detail if you wish. But I discuss below some of 





the points most psedenk: ue your appraisal of Mrs Nosenko's 
credibility as acaeeeas Lee Harvey Oswald. | 
First, Mr. Hart misled you badly on the question oe. 
Nosenko's general credibility. It was stunning to hear him say, 
after reviewing every detail of then pees. foe months with the 
aid of four assistants, (I quote) "rT see no reason" -- bare r 
“repeat, "I see no reason" -- "to think. that (Nosenko) Line apie 
told an untruth, except because he didn't remember it or didn't 
know or during those unas when he was under the influence of 


cr 


alcohol he exaggerated." Even 10 years away from this case, I 
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can remember at least 20 clear cases of Nosenko's untruths about 
KGB activity and aneue the career which gave him authority to 
tell of it, and a dozen examples of his ignorance of matters 
within his claimed area of responsibility, for which there is no 
innocent explanation. 

Excuse me just a moment and off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preyer. Back on the record. 

Mr. Bagley. The “influence of alcohol" cannot be much of 
a factor, for as Mr. Hace reminds,.us, Nosenko was questioned for 
292 days while in detention -- when he had no alcohol at all. 
But Mr . Hart jumbled together the conditions of the 1962 meeting 
(alleged drunkenness) ich: Chee of confinement, leading 
Congressman Dodd to lay importance on Nosenko's drinking. He 
even got sia Gs Mr. Dodd, by a subtle turn of phrase, the idea 
that hallucinations “probably” influenced Nosenko's performance 
under interrogation. Yet Mr. naee must have known that 
hallucinations were never a factor a the ques tion-and-answer 
sessions. | 

Then, too, Mr. Hart asennad the early roots of our 
suapicions of Nosenko. Mr. Hart eaia that they arose from the 
paranoid imaginings and jealousy of a previous defector, whom he 


calls WN Mr, Hart told you, and I quote, that 'Mr. X's views 


were immediately taken to be the definitive views of Nosenko and 


from that point on, the treatment of Mr. Nosenko was never, 
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1 until 1967, iia to hedentas what Me. Nosenko said." This is 
2 |} not true, as a document in the files, which I ocean 1962, 
3 | will make clear. It was not %"''s theories which caused my 
9 4 || initial suspicion of Nosenko in 1962. It was the overlap of. 
5 hosenkots reports -- at first glance entirely convincing and 
6 || important -- with those given 6 months earlier by "'X." Alone, 


Nosenko looked good to me, as Mr. Hart said; seen alongside nx nf 
whose reporting I had not seen before coming _ alliances 
after the 1962 meetings with Nosenko, Nosenko looked very odd 
indeed. The matters which overlapped were serious ones, a | 
including a specific lead to penetration of CIA -- not a general! 


| | 

allegation, as Mr. Hart misleadingly suggested. There were at | 
. 

j 


least a dozen such points of overlap, of which I can still 





remember at least eight. Nosenko's information tended to negate 


or deflect leads from "'X.". 


ZZ 

. on 

And this brings me to Mr. Hart's efforts to make you think 
that the sieeteone of Nosenko were based on foolish fancies : 
about "horrendous plots." Let me try to restore the balance 

here. A KGB paper of this period described ene-nded LOr dis- 
information (deception) in KGB: counterintelligence work. It 
stated that just catching American spies isn't oe for the 
enemy can teal dicen again with new ones. Therefore, said 

this ee ee eee operations are Seeenetal. “Ane 
among their purposes was ‘'to negate and discredit ee in- 


formation which the enemy has obtained." There is some reason. 
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to believe that Nosenko was on just such a mission in 1962: to 
cover and protect KGB sources threatened by '"X'"''s defection. 
Does this sound ite a “horrendous plot" conjured up by 
paranoids? It is known counterespionage technique, perfectly 
understandable to laymen. But as I have said, Mr. Hart's 
purpose was not enlightenment, but ridicule. | 

To prove Mr. Nosenko's credibility, Mr. Hart made a 
breathtaking misstatement about the defector "X": “Quantita- 
beats and qualitatively," said Mr. Hart, ''the information given 
by Mr. ‘X' was much smaller than that given by Nosenko." Could 
Mr. Hart really have meant that? Mr. "X," paranoid or not, 


provided in the first months after his defection information 


which led to the final uncovering of Kim Philby; to the first 


detection of several important penetrations of Western European 
governments; proof (not general allegations) of penetration at 
the heart of French intelligence; and pointers to serious 
penetrations of the United States Government. Berane Nosenko 
uxt uncovered the current organization and. methods of the KGB, 
and very large numbers ah don aeveoane! active in its foreign — 
operations. | 

And listen to this: It was Mr. ox who first revealed bot 
of the two KGB operations which Mr. Hart adduced as of Nosenko's 
good faith! _ They ene microphones in the American Embassy 
in Moscow ana a penetration y one of our NATO allies. 


As for the microphones, Mr. Hart stated that "Mr. Nosenko 
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was responsible for the discovery of a system of microphones 
within the U.S. Embassy in Moscow which had hitherto been 
suspected but nobody had enough information on it to actually 


detect it." But Mr. "X" had given approximate locations of some 


of the microphones 6 months earlier. Like Nosenko, he did not 


know the precise locations, but he knew the mikes were there and 
could indicate some specific offices where they could be found. 
The actual tearing out of walls, which Mr. Hart mentioned, would 


have been done, and the microphone "system" found, without 


Nosenko's information. Contrary to Mr. Hart's statement the KGB 


| 
would "throw away” already-compromised information to build up a 





source of theirs. Mr. Hart simply hid from you the fact that | 


this information was already compromised when Nosenko delivered 
Le: | 

Mr. Hart's aie proof of Nosenko's credibility was as 
CSTieee. Mr. Hart said, "A very high level KGB penetration in 
very cumaihetion position in a Western Puronean government was, o 


the basis of Mr. Nosenko's lead, arrested, tried, and convicted 


of espionage. There is no reason to believe that the Soviets 


would have given this information away.'' End of quote. Now, 


Mr. Hart was presumably referring to a man we can here call "Y" 


although his case is very well known to the public. Did Mr. 


Hart really not know, or did he choose to hide from you, the 
fact that "Y's reports to the KGB were known to Mr. "X," the 


earlier defector? The KGB, knowing this, cut off contact with 


5 ec i st it pf a 
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hye immediately after "X'"''s defection. '"Y'''s uncovering was 
2 || therefore inevitable, even though "X" had not known "Y'''s name. 
3 Miseenks added one item of information which permitted "Y" to be 
caught sooner; that is all. How, then, could Mr. Hart have said) 
5 "There is no Peacom a6 believe that the Soviets would have given 
6 ll this information away’? The reason, that "Y'' was already 
7 compromised, was perfectly clear in the files which Mr. Hart's 
8 || team studied. 
9 Mr. Hart also told you that Mr. "X" had confirmed Nosenko's 
10 ||-claimed positions in the KGB. This is not true. Mr. "X" said, 
11 on the contrary, that he had personally visited the American 
12 || Embassy section of the KGB during the 1960-61 period when | 
13 || Nosenko claims to have been its deputy chief, and eke definite- 
14 ag that Nosenko was not serving there. 
15 So these are some of the matters affecting Nosenko's 
16 |} general credibility, which may be important to you when you 
17 || assess the meaning of Nosenko's incredible testimony on Oswald. 
i8 ll. Now, Mr. Hart also distorted the CIA's performance in get- 
19 ting the facts about Oswald from Nosenko. Your committee staff 
290 || report had it right, before Mr. Hart came forth. Referring: to 
24 the Agency's questioning of Nosenko on July 3 and 27, 1964, the 
} 99 || report says that the CIA's questions "were detailed and eeadttba 
93 || about Nosenko's knowledge of Oswald. The questions were 
24 chronological and an attempt was made to touch all aspects of 
emittin eae os — Soviet Union."' Close quote. Moreover , the 


22 
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CIA gave Nosenko a transcript of his own remarks so ie ae ad 
any more he knew, or correct any errors. This is from your staf 
report, pages 7-9. 

But then came Mr. Hart with his sweeping denunciations of 
CIA's "miserable" and "dismal" and "zero" performance, and 
stating flatly that "There was no effort being made to get at 
more information (Nosenko) might have.'' Mr. Hart thus led 
Congressman Fithian to suggest that the CIA had not even taken 
“the logical first step" of getting Nosenko's information and 
led the chairman to Sones that no investigation of Oswald's 
activities as known to Nosenko had been made. In this Mr. Hart 
concurred. — 

In eat. of course, there was nothing more to be got from 
Nosenko, unless it would be later changes of earlier deestia, as 
happened when your committee questioned Nosenko. If there had | 

: 
been more, we would have gone doggedly after it, of course. We | 
were not _— incompetents Mer. Hart made us out to be. ee 


staff report said that Nosenko "recited" the same story in each 
Pp | y 


of his three sessions with the committee. The word is apt: 


Nosenko had “recited” that story before, to the CIA and FBI, 
each of which questioned him dystenatiear about it. So why 
did Mr. Hart give his own Agency a "zero" on all phases of the 
handling of Nosenko? | ee he was seeking to fling aid. wee to 
give serious answers to serious questions. His effect wae: 


confusion. 
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Mr. Hart also suggested to you that CIA just didn't in- 
vestigate the validity of what Nosenko had said about Oswald. 
That is equally false. What else, for example, was the purpose 


of our subjecting Nosenko to hostile interrogation and subject- 


ing his information to meticulous investigation wherever we 


could? Those 40 file drawers are full of the results. 

But of course we were Hoe: BBLS to check inside the USSR, as 
the Warren Commission noted. We didn't have other sources in 
the KGB who were connected with this Oswald case. But think i 
lucky we were to have even one inside source on Oswald inside 
the KGB. Of the many thousands of KGB men around the world, CI 


had secret relations with only one, and this one turned out to 


have participated directly in the Oswald case. Not only. once, 


but on three separate occasions: when Oswald came to Russia in 
1959; when he applied for a visa from Mexico to return to 
Russia; and again after the assassination when the Kremlin 


leadership caused a definitive review of the whole KGB file on 


“Oswald. How many KGB men could say as much? CIA was thus un- 


believably lucky to be able - contribute to the Warren Report. 
In view of other suspicions of Nosenko, the key word in that 
last sentence fig "unbelievably." 

Gentlemen, I hesitated before replying publicly to Mr . 
Hart's alec charges, for a number of reasons: 

- For one thing, I found it hard to imagine myself in 


the position of defending myself against the CIA before 
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the Congress. My record should have been ample 
protection spat nee that. 

Then, too, I'm comfortable in the ‘ccs aihied that my: 
honor and integrity, although torn to shreds: by the 
CIA before this committee and the public, remain 
intact with those who know the eeuEn.. 

And of eaeae, my embarrassment, my public dishonor, 
count for little compared with the reputation of ao 
Government agency which must uphold an image of 
integrity. To call public attention to the way the 
CIA misinformed you might cause it embarrassment. I 


do not want to harm the CIA, which has enough real 


- enemies. 


For without .the.CIA, who would remain: to oppose the relent- 


less work of subversion and deception and penetration being 
directed abroad by the KGB against our country? ‘Who would 
oppose that arrogant and brutal instrument of repression in the 


secret, dark places where it works?. 


to come before voit: Some of the mud the CIA spattered on me > 
might have ce view of the KGB's relations with Lee 
Harvey bets ab oben ia you by Vivi Nosenks of the KGB. The 
flying mud. may have screened important aspects of the case. By 
Gipine eons Goa away I thought I might help you to restore 


|| what seemed to me a clear presentation of the facts in your 


2?3600 


Finally, it was this thought, of the KGB, which decided me 
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me. But my hope is that you will not let the facts get obscured 


mentioned to you that I think it irrelevant to your concerns, 


Nosenko's reporting. But this is a distraction, filling Mr. 
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committee staff report -- written before Mr. Hart's testimony. 
What I seek is to let the facts carry the day, to wipe 


them clean again for your inspection. You need not accept 






elther the beseechings of Mr. Hart, or any counterargument from 


by emotional distortions, or irrelevancies. 
Mr. Chairman, my prepared statement continues now with a 
series of remarks on a series of issues. of interest to the 


committee, which is the detention of Mr. Nosenko. I have already 


but since it was a matter of considerable concern to you and of 
interest to the public, I have prepared a few pages here which 
I can either read or use in response to a few questions you may 
have... | 

Mr. Preyer. Let me suggest that you read them. 

Mr, Bagley. Thank you, sir. 

The detention of Nosenko has been acece med i sensation- 
alist terms by Mr. Hart and, as he clearly intended, has caused 
some outrage on the part of che’ commaetee. I want to heict with 
it because the committee has been led to consider it, not be- 
cause it is truly pertinent to your concerns. Mr. Hart and Mr. 


Nosenko use it, falsely, as an excuse for discrepancies in 


Hart's testimony in place of discussion of Lee Harvey Oswald. 


Mr. Hart's bias must have been evident to all. He 
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expressed his personal view that the treatment of Nosenko was 
"absolutely unacceptable" and he introduced terms like "bank 


vault" to imply inhuman treatment. He led Mr. Sawyer to talk of 


a “torture vault" and "partial starvation" and gave the idea 


that Nosenko was subjected to unbearable heat, or left shudderin 


in the wintry cold. He portrayed the conditions in terms 


leading committee members to use words like "shocking" and 
“horrible.” Yet at the same time Mr. Hart was describing 
himself as a "historian" bound by known fact. In fact, he mis- 
led you about almost every aspect of the detention.» 

Had he in fact bothered to collect facts from all con- 
cerned, you would have gotten a quite different and more 
rational point of view, one which deserved at least some respect 
if for no other eendone ein hee it prevailed within Mr. Hart's 
own organization for 3 years. 

In baeG. Agha puereidine flaw in Mr. Hart's version of these 
"horrible" matters is that the Agency leadership -- serious and 


responsible people -- had approved Nosenko's detention and at 


least the broad outlines of his treatment. Mr. Hart's way 


around this was to suggest that Mr. Helms was not aware of what 


was going on. Mr. Helms has belied that and indeed has called 


into question some of the impressions conveyed by Mr. Hart to 


the committee concerning Nosenko's treatment. 
I participated in most of the discussions about the 


detention and I remember the circumstances pretty well. Let me 
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propose to you the explanation I would have given you had I 


been the Agency's representative. What I knew may be more valid 


then what Mr. Hart has selected ron decnes records and colored 
in sensationalist hues. 

In the first place, let me remind you of the reasons for 
the detention. Mr. Helms described a few of them, but Mr. Hart 
did not give you the picture at all. This is important, for at 
Mr. Hart succeeds in dismissing and deriding the case against . 
Nosenko and all its implications, he robs the detention of its 
context and purpose and truly makes it, as Mr. Dodd put Lt. 
‘eucraeeous.” Here is why Nosenko was one mea: 

- First, during the initial period of freedom after his 
defection, when his handling was identical to that of any normal 
defector, Nosenko resisted any serious questioning. It was not 
that He — "drunk around the clock" as Mr. Hart put it; he wae 


usually sober when he deflected questions, changed the subject, 


and invented excuses not to talk. 


: Second, his conduct and lack of discipline threatened 
embarrassment to the Agency during his parole in the United 
States. a ve had not been formally admitted to this 
country. | 


_- Third, there was a documented body of evidence, not 


"supposed evidence" -- that's a quote from Mr. Hart -- beyond 


any explanations of bad memory or misunderstandings, which made 


it likely that Nosenko had been sent by the KGB to mislead us. 
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It was not senna eoen pnooes but it was taken very seriously by 
the Agency's professional leadership, who were neither fools nor 
paranoids. 


- Fourth, the implications underlying this very real 


possibility were too serious to ignore. Among them were these 


two: that Lee Harvey Oswald may have been a KGB agent, and that 


there was KGB penetration of sensitive elements of the United 


States Government. 


- Fifth, if we were to confront Nosenko with the contra- 
dictions and doubts while he was still free, he would be able to 
take steps to evade further questioning indefinitely. 

. Sixth, there was a special urgency to get at the maith of 
Nosenko's reports about Lee Harvey Oswald because of the time 
limits imposed on the Warren Commission. 

‘The legal basis for the detention has been explained to you 
by Mr. Helms. It had, as we andersteod clearly at the time, the 
ieee of the Department of Justice and other Government 
agencies. We did not think we were doing anything illegal, at 
least not until the time had stretched out beyond eengonEbe 
limits, at ile: Hime we began to prepare for his release. 
Nosenko himself didn't seem ha eens it "illegal" at the 
time; it doubtless seemed a logical intensification of the _ 
severity of the screening process which he knew he had to exe) 


through. He did not complain of violation of any constitutional 


rights nor ask for a lawyer. An innocent man might have 
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1 protested and resisted, but Nosenko was engaged i: a aan, 

2 {| and knew that he was failing to convince us -- as indeed he 

3 || freely admitted (he said he was "looking bad'' even to himself, 
@ 4 || but had no way to explain the many contradictions, ignorances, 

5 and errors). He complained about cold and heat, but not, as far 

6 || as I remember, about the fact of detention and interrogation. 

7 There were two basic requirements for the detention: that 

g |} 1t be secure and that Nosenko not be able to communicate with. 

g || the outside (with the KGB or with unwitting helpers). There- 

10 || fore, we aeedeu a separate, isolated house ina rural or thinly 

11 posurced area, as far as possible from other houses, with 

12 || discreet access for the comings and goings which an interroga- 

13 || tion would require. The Office of Security found a place, cue 

14 || as I remember it was not easy and the rent was high. 


The actual conditions of detention within the house were 


15 

16 nee designed to cause him discomfort -- or, for that matter, 

17 comfort either. They were to be healthy and ieee sie was 

18 never touched or threatened and he always knew he wouldn't be; 

19 he could always resist a line of questioning by simply clamming 

. up, with a shrug; there was nothing we could do about it. 

34 | Nosenko complained about. the heat in summer. . .His window _ 
& | 22 was blocked, not to cause naa discomfort but Be: euend contact 

93 with Boe OU ESECe: A top-floor room was chosen in preference to 

oa a basement because it would be dry and healthy, while the base- 

. ment would be damp. When it became etter NOBERKG rightly 
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complained and as I remember, an effort was made to ideeeve: tae 
Situation; I think a blower was installed to keep the ee 
moving, but perhaps this can bie checked in the files. 

I don't remember any comm Laine about cold in the winter. 
If there had been, I cannot imagine why he would not have been 
given extra blankets, and I do not believe the complaint is 
justified. 

His diet — planned always in consultation with a medical 
doctor. To accuse the Agency of trying to subject him to 
“partial starvation" is unjust; to imply that Nosenko 's 
eanuiens er to, but a medical doctor "intervened" (as Me. 
Hart said) is to distort the facts. The doctor was consulted in 
advance, at every phase of the detention, and checked Nowenike.® 


regularly. I can't remember the time period, out I think it was 


weekly. It might have been every 2 weeks. The diet was made 


more or less austere depending on the situation at any given 


phase of the interrogation; but it was always a healthy one.. 


The oe frame has been much distorted here. We did not 
foresee a long seeoneaon = as ‘both Mr. Helms SAd Me. Hart have 
said. The first step, and perhaps the only one which vequired . 
detention, was to be the confrontation, the hostile interroga- 
tion. I do not remember how long we thought it would last; 
perhaps somewhere between 2 weeks and 2 months. From then on 
the see ention became extended, phase ‘pose. 


First, the hostile interrogation. The results surprised 
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us. Before, we suspected Nosenko might be a plant; afterwards, 


211 we had come to think moreover that he might never have been a 

3 |} true KGB officer and that he surely had not held certain of the 
® 4 || positions in the KGB which he claimed. (This view was rein- — 

? forced in later questionings.) 

6 At the conclusion of the hostile interrogation, in which 

7 Nosenko himself admitted that he: "Looked bad" even to himself, 

8 || Nosenko a entirely willing to. submit to a seueenaeic de- 

9 || briefing. He said that we had been right bo Seeacuee him from 

10 |} drink and women and make him work seriously. He did not com- 

41 plain then of the conditions of detention. 

12 So began the second nase, a systematic questioning of the 

13 sort which - would have done with any normal defector under 

14 || conditions of freedom. Nosenko ate quite good fact Boe books 

15 to read, and cooperated without complaint (except when it got 


too hot). 

The third phase was a second hostile interrogation using | 
the new information derived from his questioning and from out- 
Side investigations in the meantime. It ieeusned our suspicionsl, 
gave us more insight into ne might lie behind an. 2nd 
produced some confessions of minaeiGes -- which did not remove 
the doubts, for the new version contradicted other things he 
had said. ‘But he did not confess to Soviet aed. During 
this period his diet was made more Syacean: and he was not give 


16 |i. 
17 
18 
| 19 
20 
21 
@ 22 
95 reading material. 
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Nothing was harmful to Nosenko, however. You have pe ee 
listen to his complaints (lack of reading material, and other 
diversions, being about the worse) to realize that this was not 
“torture” whatever Nosenko's advantage in making it appear so. 

After the second hosedie interrogation -- I don't remember 
the date; I believe it was late 1965 -- excuse me, late 1964 -- 
Nosenko was moved to the second holding area. This we can call 
the fourth phase. | 

Much has been made of CIA's constructing a house to hold 
Nosenko. But the true explanation is far less lurid than Mr. 
Hart would make it seem. A new mace was needed because 
time erodes the security of any safe area; it was time to move. 
There was no thought about how much longer the detention had to 
last; Nosenko was still in the United States on parole to bia! 
CIA; we would not, under any circumstances, have certified to 
the immigration authorities that we considered him a bona fide 
immigrant. On the contrary, ae had a mass of reasons to believe 
that he was a KGB agent sent to harm Che Gacetaste oe this 
country. — So what could we do about him? The first thing, in 
view of the see ious implications underlying this suspicion, was 
to clarify the doubts to the best of our ability. And at that 
soineue still thought there were ways to learn more, enough to 
yustiey continuing the effort. | 

Suitable weal odses wee Washington were, of course, hard| | 


to find, expensive to rent, and involved leases for minimum 
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period, security hazards, and the threat that breaches of 
security might make us move again and again. And such holding 
areas required a large guard force. 


So the Office of Security considered it not only safer and 


‘better for our purposes, but also cheaper, to build a place on 


Government-owned land, than to leasé a new house, pay the 
guards, make the alterations, et cetera, for a period we could 
not control. 

As to’ the design of that house. Mr. Hart invented the term 
“bank vault,’ which is a catchy phrase but a purposeful misrep- 
resentation, a ate eepceseneALon ee ee motives. | 
The facts were isdn, The house was to be separate, but to hold 
down costs it should be as small as possible. There were 
certain minimum requirements: an interview room, a room for 


Nosenko, and a room for the guard or guards. It should require 


as few guards as possible. It should have an open-air exercise 


area, but not such as to let him see where he was. And as in 
the earlier safehouse, he should not be able to communicate with 
the outside, hence no windows. To prevent tunneling, his room 


should be of stronger construction. Now, to go from these last 


two criteria, as Mr. Hart did, and say that "in addition to the 


tt 


is to misstate the truth. 


The house was designed by the Office of Security, which was| 


responsible for all the physical aspects of holding Nosenko. At 


no time did any representative of the Office of Security express 
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any dissatisfaction with the manner of Nosenko's handling, nor 


disagreement with the suspicions of Nosenko which underlay the 


detention. 

It has been said that Nosenko was kept in "solitary con- 
finement'' and unoccupied, with a special view to influencing 
him to confess. In fact, there was no alternative to "solitary 
confinement” (could we have found him a companion) and it was 
physically impossible to arrange to question him constantly. 
One day ae interrogation requires at least a day and perhaps 
more of report writing, and a day or more of investigation, and 


later sessions take time to prepare. And for almost all the 


‘|| people involved, there were other responsibilities, other tasks; 


the work went on even outside the Nosenko case. How Mr. Hart 
could imagine that the Agency leadership (professionals with 


experience in interrogation) thought Nosenko was under constant 


questioning is incomprehensible to me. Mr. Hart says we inter- 


rogated Nosenko for 292 days out of 1277. ‘That makes about 1 


day in 4, if you let us off for weekends, and that sounds about 
right and normal. If I once wrote that the time between 


questionings would make Nosenko "ponder," then I was rational- 


izing inevitable gaps, not planning an unbearable isolation for 


the’ man. 


The detention had positive results. We got, as we never 


- could have otherwise, the bulk of what Nosenko had to report, 


pure and free of any outside coaching. We were able to detect 
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just how ignorant he was, and in just what areas. We could 


probe the limits of his knowledge, and they were rigid, even in 
connection with things he had claimed to have lived through. 
(Much like his recited story of Lee Harvey Oswald). We were 
able to apply test questions to refine or test our hypotheses, 
in the absence of a confession. But, limited by morality and 
the law, we were not able to get a confession. In ae eaaeeee, 
with the Henerie of hindsight, I suppose that we would have done 
just as well to give him better food, more books, music, a big 
bed, games, and seeauonal informal conversations. -But that was 
not clear at the time. 

But we could hardly, in good conscience under our responsi- 


bility under the parole, sponsor him for U.S. immigration. It 


took a whitewash and pretended belief in his tales to accomplish 


Now I want to address myself to the question of disposal. 


Here the extent of CIA's irrational involvement with 


Nosenko becomes blatant. Mr. Hart read (with relish, according 


to my friends who watched on TV) selected items from some 


Sores os eeeeenae en my handwriting which left with you the 


ue ano that I had ii tains tail or considered (even "sug-. 


| gested” as more than one er Gaceeacedd him) such 


measures as ‘Hauidetton, drugging, or confinement in mental 


G6 


institutions. 


I state unequivocally, under oath, that: 
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- First, no such measures were ever seriously considered. 


- Second, no such measures were ever studied. 
| 3 (What "loony bin"? How "make him nuts"? What drugs to 
© 4 induce forgetfulness? I know of none now and never did, 
3 |. nor did I ever try to find o— if such exist. The whole 
6 subject of "liquidation" was taboo oe CIA for 
7 reasons with which I wholeheartedly agreed then and 
8 still do.) 
9 - Third, a such measures were ever suggested as a course 
10 of action, even in intimate personal conversations. 
11 - Fourth, no such measures were ever proposed at any 
12 level of the Agency. 
3 || Of neuEse. Mr. Helms, when he testified before you, 


14 hadn't heard of those penciled notes; neither had anyone else. 
15 | I do not remember aiaieine any such cEee. And I have had 
16 much time to try to remember. However, IL an imagine how I 

tag might have. Responsible as I was for ee ee oe I 
18 || was extiea upon to help find the best way to release Sissi’ -- 
19. without a confession but sure that he was an enemy agent. In an 
20 effort to find something meriting serious consideration, I 
21 Giipose chee % Suceed dow, one day, every ieereetesiy con- 

@ 22 || ceivable action. Some of them might have been mentioned in one 

23 || form or another by others; I ute they all ‘sprang from my. 

94 || mind. (I cannot even guess what "noints 1 through. 4"ight have 


25 || been, the ones Mr. Hart declined to read because they were 
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"unimportant." I guess that means they weren't damning to me.) 


But the fact that the notes were penciled reveals that they were 


intended to be transient; the fact that "Liquidation" was in- 


cluded reveals that they were theoretical: and their loose, 


undignified language peyote that they were entirely personal, 
for my fleeting use only. In fact, none of these courses of 
action could have been morally acceptable to me nor conceivable 
as a a ee, ee ee higher authority. 

Mr. Hart admitted, or proudly claimed, that he himself 
discovered these notes in the files. - Although he recognized 
their purely peeoonal nature, chine they were not addressed nor 
ieended fae any other: person, nor had any practical intent, he 


chose to bring them to show-and-tell to the committee and to 


‘the American public. Did he feel this a moral duty? Or was it 


simply part of his evident intent to deride and destroy any 
desonteten to Nosenko? Could he have done it for reasons of 
sersouclonsseer Wnabevee the answer, the cost seems too high: 
Ag was discrediting his own Agency bie , matter without: 
substance. 

I cannot remember any concrete proposal for "disposal" 
peemade eas my tenure. You anders Sand. of course, that 
"disposal" is merely professional Geecoaatse ending a relation- 


ship which began with “acquisition.'' Those are- two words that. 


so together, being "acquisition" and "disposal."" The course the 


Agency eventually adopted seems, in retrospect, the only 
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practical one. I think the Agency did well to rehabilitate 
Nosenko and, as I thought, put him out to pasture. 

However, I cannot understand .why they vhien: eeitones him as 
an advisor, as a teacher of their staff trainees in counter- 
5 {| intelligence. The concrete suspicions of Nosenko have never 
6 been resolved, and because they are well-founded, they never 
7 |i will "be cleared up and go away." Mr. Hart and Admiral Turner 
8 may frivolously dismiss them, as they have done before your 
9 || committee, but the doubts are still there and it is irrespon- 
10 sible to expose Stendeatine personnel to this individual. 
a In conclusion, Mr. Hart's testimony was a curious perfor-. 
12 || mance. One wonders what could drive a Government scaney into 


13 || the position of: 


14 - trying to discredit and bury under a pile of 

15 irrelevancies the reasons to suspect that the 

16 soviet Union sent to America a provocateur to 

17 | . mislead us about the sdeasetn of President 

18 Kennedy; — | 

19 3 - pleading irrationally and misleadingly in favor 

20 of a KGB man about whom serous doubts persist; 
| 21 ee misrepresenting, invidiously, its own prior | 
© 22° action; 

23 II. - denigrating publicly the competence and performance 

24 of duty of its own officers; 

25 - dvedeitns up unsubstantial personal notes, left 
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carelessly in a highly secret file folder, to 
falsely suggest in public the planning by its 
own people of the vilest forms of misconduct. 
As the Congress is conspicuously aware, the veil of 
5 secrecy can hide irresponsibility and incompetence. But 
6 || behind that veil the CIA used to maintain unusually high 
7 || standards of honor and decency and responsibility, and did a 
8 pretty competent job, often in the face of impossible demands. 
9 || The decline of these qualities is laid bare by Mr. Hart's 
10 || testimony -- to the Agency's discredit, to my own dismay, and to 
1 the iat etnewe of future recruitment of e568 men, who will not 
12 |] want to make careers in an environment without integrity. 
13 _ The Agency need not have gone so far. After all, Nosenko's 
14 || bona fides had been officially certified. Those who disagreed 
15 were judged at its highest level to have "besmirched the 
“16 Agency's escutcheon.” Not only are they out of the way, but 
17 “everything possible" is being done to see that no ‘one chal- 
18 lenges Nosenko or his. ilk, ever again. The Agency need only 
19 have said this aiehy and ae more. | 
20 _ That Admiral Turner's personal emissary went so much 
21 eeeenes suggests that the Agency may not, after all, be quite so 
© 22 ||. sure of ae position. | Perhaps it a ect: this committee, 
| 23 wondering shen this eescton's strange reporting and uncon- 
24 seeained by. CIA's official line, might innocently ery out, "But 


25 || the emperor has no clothes!" This might explain the spray of 
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mud, to cloud your view. 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 


this committee. My only regret is that I have not had the 


opportunity to answer publicly charges that have been made in 


public. And I should also like to point out in closing that in 
making this presentation and in.responding to your questions 
today I may be limited by the fact that — Agency has denied me 
access to certain documents which I requested be made available.| 
With that in mind, I will be happy co address any questions you 
may — 
Mr. pEager. Thank you, Mr. inten. 
| Mr. Fithian, Mr. Klein will be recognized for questioning. 
Would you prefer to ask questions before Mr. Klein? 
Mr. Fithian. No. | 
Mr. Preyer. I recognize Mr. Klein at this time. — 
Mr. Klein. Mr. Bagley, you referred.in your testimony to. 


the memo that was provided to this committee by Mr. Hart. The 


| actual memo was not provided; a typewritten copy of that account 


was provided, JFK F-427. I will ask the clerk to show you a 


copy of that document. 


Mr. Chairman, that has already been previously marked into 


evidence in previous hearings. 


In looking at that document, do you recognize the words as 
being your own? » 


| Mr. Bagley. No, as I Said in my testimony, I can't 
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remember any such document. ieaiat I wish to point out that 
also said it is not at all inconceivable to me that such a 
document Syiteeed and I did write it. 

Mr. Klein. Some of the questions I will be directing to 
you refer to the letter; I believe that is also being put into 
6 the record. It is JFK Exhibit 136. 

7 | You have testified that you were directly responsible for 
8 | the case of the KGB defector Yuri Nosenko from 1961 to 1962; is 
9 that correct? 

10 || Mr.. Bagley. Yaw, 

Wi Mr. Klein. Was learning what a knew oe tize Harvey 
12 || Oswald a major objective of the CIA during those years? 
13 Mr. Bagley. This question has arisen in some of the 

14 || previous questions I have read. There may be some question 

15 about the word "major." 

16 | I would like to say thé question of Lee Harvey Oswald was 
17 |} major indeed in our thoughts. We had in our custody the only 
18 || witness to Oswald's life in the Soviet Union. | So it was 


19 certainly important. 


20 The information which Nosenko gave about Oswald was so 
21 circumscribed, so rigid that we took it, we questioned him, as 
@ | 22 you know, and got to what we thought were the limits of his 


23 _knowledge. It was not expanded to anything he really lived 
24> through. It was there. We thought we had it. We questioned 


25 || him in Geneva, I think twice. It is in the record. We talked 
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to him here about ite The Bureau had him then afterwards In 
the conditions of detention it was part of the systematic 
questioning to which I referred in my testimony. It was dealt 


with seriously. But I don't believe we had much hope of 


getting any deeper into it. We thought, Mr. Klein, that we had 


what Nosenko had to say about Oswald. Now whether that's giving 


it proper importance, it was eis of course it was important], 
but we didn't keep going back day after day Ese 1,000 days to 
keep asking him, can you think anything more about it? | 

The answer is yes, it's important; no, we didn't pound on 
it incessantly as perhaps a major or important subject might be 
pounded on. But I say even now, having read excerpts of your 
talks with him and having seen one or two things change,.I would 


say, perhaps we would have made changes in his story. 
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Mr. Klein. Was determining whether demain was telling 

the truth about Oswald, was that a major objective? 
Mr. Bagley. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Klein. And did you believe at that time Paar if 
Nosenko was creer: about Oswald, thatthat could Bare. immense 
Te ee 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. But the lying about Oswald was, in 
this sense, parallel to the lying about several other things, 
a lot of other things. 

As you saw, when I took this one case, eve case of tes 
Harvey Oswald, and took it through our or my thought processes, 
if you like, I couldn't find any logical or any illogical 
explanation for why he said what he said about Oswald. 

| ae of course, YW finding out why he was saying it or 
sineiteie he was telling the truth was of immense importance. 
As you see, independent of all of the sihes wepants of 
Regulars bona fides, we could come to a point of extreme 
asGbe of his bins Hides soivin wa the basis of the Oswald 
case. 

- Mr. Klein. Now, you quoted from our own report Syeak the 
detail and specificity of the July 3 and July 27 interro- 
” eateeneg ail Nosenko, wien he was asked about Oswald in the 
- Movkae aden. 

Do you aa at iets other sess teu hen Nosenko: was ques - 


tioned specifically in detail. about Oswald and Oswald's oe. 
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‘about Oswald in the Soviet Union? 


Mr. Bagley. I don't know. I can't remember. I cannot 
remember. I do know that in our office we spent -- now, in 
my office at this time, Mr. Chairman, I would Mike to point 
out, as I mentioned in my opening remarks about my career, 
that during the period from 1962 to about 1965 I was in charge 
of counterintelligence within the Soviet bloc -- Soviet 
Russia division. 

We were the operational element probably most closely 
involved with the Soviet intelligence aspects of what would 
come out in che Oswald case, along with the counterintelligence 
staff, as you know. 

“We did--because we had sources, defectors and experts at 
our behest--we did dig. We Anos, wenn. wae Can we supply, 
how can we shed some light on this thing. This was on every- 
body's mind, and it was extremely important to ae, 

I remember, for example, the passing out of questions to 
certain defectors who were working eich ne Pei the KGBY 


predecessor organization, and their information, their 


questions, their comments, were brought into us and to the best 


of my knowledge were made available to the Warren Commission. 


This is not Nosenko, you remember. This is other sources 
about Oswald.. 
There were a number. of questions which Mr. Epstein got 


and published in his book as an appendix, through the Freedom — 
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of Information Act, which came from my section. He calls it 
4.4, questions, but the way it is organized in the book it is 
a lot more than 44 questions because each one is a group of 
questions. 

Now, we passed that to the CIA staff, which was our 
channel and liaison to the bureau, and it was passed to the 
bureau, and there was a big back and forth about whether they 
would or wouldn't service these questions in their dealings 
with Nosenko. 

They were quite detailed questions, as they had to do with 
Soviet peocedunee primarily. Those questions were, I gather, 
never gece by the puvesu 

I can only say = retrospect -- and here my memory fails 


me slightly -- that by giving them in through channels to be 


put to Nosenko, somehow we dropped them because I don't believe 


Lv 
SS conditions of detention, I don't think those so- 


called 44 questions were put to Nosenko. 

When I look here oa it, that is something that I would 
have to answer did ae en absolutely .everything, I think Lt 
would have been extremely interesting, and I don't quite 
understand if we didn't why we didn't. 

Mr. Klein. I lost one point you were making. You said 
you gave them to the bureau, and the buseau aid not _ the 
questions, bureau meaning -- 


Mr. Bagley. The FBI. - 
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Mr. Klein.. Didn't the CIA have custody of Nosenko at all 
times? 

Mr. Bagley. No. As has been said, custody is not the 
word here. Responsibility for the questioning of Nosenko on 
Lee Harvey Oswald was very firmly in the hands of the FBI. 
Believe me, we were extremely conscious of this, and if my 
memory is right, I believe we were enjoined at the time not 
to question him. 

Certainly there was no doubt that by giving him the body, 
the man, Nosenko, into the hands of the FBI for as long as 
they wanted -- I am talking now about conditions of liberty, 
of course, in this period, immediately after his defection -- 


that the United States -- the appropriate United States organ- 


ization for the inquiry into Nosenko's knowledge of Lee Harvey 


2 oor clyudy 
date? ies accomplished. 


We had given hin, and it was the bureau's job. They did 
their questioning. 

You know, I don't know to this day exactly what they asked 
him. P heacned ne from your state report than I had known 
before. — 

Mr. Klein. Is it your testimony that the agency was 


constrained from asking Nosenko questions about Oswald's 


activities in Russia because the FBI had primary jurisdiction 


in this? 


Mr. Bagley. Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. Klein. Even Oswald's activities abroad? 

Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes. That was the only thing that 
Nosenko could bring to the EBL. That was all Nosenko had, is 
Oswald in Russia. | 

Mr. Klein. That was the full extent of Nosenko's testi- 
mony? 

Mr. Bagley. - Yes, he was allegedly a KGB officer who had 
dealt with the case within the KGB. Of course, this was all 


he had to offer. The fact that this was handed -- the bureau 


had this authority, or this responsibility, it was perfectly 


clear to us at the time. 


Mr. Klein. How was this matter made known to you, that 


the FBI would do all questioning -- would be responsible for 


questioning Nosenko about Oswald's activities in Russia? How 
was that made known to you? 


Mr. Bagley..I don't remember. It must have been a result 


of normal interagency liaison, although nothing was really 
very normal about anything having to do with the President's 


assassination. 


I would suggest that the best person to answer that 


question would be someone on the counterintelligence staff 


which controlled directly our liaison with the FBI. 
Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, I would ask at this time to 
have -- 


Mr. Fithian. Mr. Klein, may I interrupt just a minute 
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here. 

I would like to ask a cacti on this, and if I ask it 
later it will be as disjointed as -can be. 

If the FBI had responsibility for the questioning of 
Oswald, which I believe you just said -- 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. -- how then could you testify earlier, a 
I believe I understood you to testify, that the questions 
you asked and the answers you received from Oswald = from — 
Nosenko about Oswald, I think you said the Oswald case alone 
disproved Nosenko's bona fides. 

Mr. Bagley. I didn't say disproved. I said it was a 
factor in testing of bona fides. I don't think I said dis- 
proved because the word “prove” is a tricky one in this case. 

Mr, Fithian. | That is not the.burden of my question. The 
burden of my question is if there was this clear jurisdictional 


division, are you saying, or aren't you saying that the CIA 


did or did not question Oswald -- question Nosenko intensely or 


otherwise about Oswald. 

Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes, I would be siadte review what ii 
aata about that. | 

During the period when we were dealing with Mr. Nosenko - 
in Geneva, we -- this was an active hot operational matter, 


there was no question of FBI at all--we. were face to face 


‘with a man who was in the jargon of the agency, was an agent 
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1 in place -- Nosenko before his defection, who was meeting us 
2 under clandestine circumstances in Geneva. He was telling us 


3 || about Lee Harvey Oswald. 


© | A We, of course, took that and got it as straight and as 
5 thoroughly as we could under those circumstances. 
6 After he defected and came to the United States, it was, 
7 through the channels that Mr. Klein is interested in -- it 
8 was made clear tha the FBI, as the primary investigative 
9 agency on the President's assassination, would manage the 
10 further and detailed questioning of Mr. Nosenko in the United 
‘2 States on his knowledge of Lee Harvey Oswald. | 
Later, after the detention -- as I mentioned, we tried 
3 to get some sort of admissions from neeeine by the act of 
a hostile interrogation. Those, as far as I remember -- there 
‘e were no questions involved in there because there were no 
i contradictions about Oswald, and I don't think that was part of 
= our hostile interrogation. 
7 But subsequent to the hostile interrogation, as I say, 
‘6 “we were able for the first time because this man had 
ss resisted it earlier, we were able to ask him the kinds of 
Y questions we would have asked him had he been free, any normal 
| defector. 
© 22 ae 
We got to the questions and back to the questions of Lee 
23 | > : 
| Harvey Oswald in the course of that systematic debriefing. That, 
24 = ; . 
a think, will explain the dates, Mr. Klein, that eer your > 
25 | | | | 
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report, which I didn't know, I don't remember. They were the 
3rd and 27th of July. 

Again, I learned from the report or I was reminded by 
the report that the detention and the hostile interrogation bega 
in early April. As I remember it, the systematic questioning 
continued through the summer, and as a part of that questioning 
not with any expectation that there was more to come, that we 
would have to contribute about Oswald, but because we wanted 
to do everything we could to get his full story before the 
Warren Commission closed its decors, we did ask him about onese 
matters : 

The result was -- 


Mr. Fithian. Even though at that time you did not have -- 


the FBI still had jurisdiction? 


Mr. Bagley. The question wasn't -- in fact, Mr. Fithian, 
the question was no longer, f think -- we didn't feel any 


constraint during this period of detention. There was nothing 


preventing us from talking to Nosenko about Oswald. 


The only thing that may have inhibited us was the 


conviction that he had no more to say about it. Certainly 


I think the comparison of what we got in Geneva, and the 


rather systematic questioning in July, there wasn't any more 


substance to it. 


He was making certain statements, and those statements - 


were either true or not true, But, they were certainly very 
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limited. I think we could list the number of facts he gave us 


2 
: about the Oswald case, and they would not be a very long 
3 | 
@ list. They have to do with how he heard abou it and what he 
4 


heard about Oswald's attempt at suicide, about Oswald's 
psychological asséssment they did or did not do in the KGB, 
or in a Soviet hospital, on Oswald. These facts lined up 
have not changed and they have not increased by sleemniaiia 
questionings. And I think by the time we were talking about, 
while Nosenko was in detention and we could have asked him 
as many questions as we wanted to, I think our feeling was 


that we had his story. And I think subsequent events have | 


e borne that out. 
= The only thing I regret, as I say, is that those forty- 
: a four questions which we Had passed to the FBI, I don't think 
13 'we should have felt any inhibition about aes Nosekno those 
16 at chat time.» I don't think anybody should have any 
17 “soni bieions about asking Mr. Nosenko those questions today. 
18 So I hope that answers your question. 
19 Mr. Fithian. I was just unclear -- 
20. Mr. Bagley. While he was in detention, je Acct 
al Peet aetonely constrained. There was not much thought -- 
| © | 22 the Bureau was always -- the FBI was always aware that if 
(23 they wanted - talk to Mr. Nosenko again, that they could 
24 have him at any eine hey wanted. ‘There was no eee 
25 Of keeping him away from the FBI. With the FBI's eyiedne | 
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of this case, the FBI's interest in this cegee he was always 
there. If they wanted to come to the CIA and say, “Look, you 
are custodians of Mr. Nosekno. We would like to talk to him," 
they would have talked to him again. 

Mr. Fithian. The reason I pereca the question was I 
inferred from your response to Mr. Klein you somehow felt 
ruled out jurisdictionally, because that was the FBI's > 
province. 

Mr. Bagley. I would say prior to the detention, yes. 

Mr. Fithian. Only for one time frame. 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. I think from the time of his 
sarackion: or the time of his arrival in the United States 
until the detention. And as I say, the detention was designed 
to do ee ee ee to question him 
systematically. In fact, the Ore a ee a 
confused and confusing operation which didn't succeed, but | 


it was strictly focused on contradictions in his story. 


And as I state, there were few enough, if any, contradictions 


visible within his story of Oswald that there was nothing 
there we could hook onto and use with any impact. 

Mr. Fithian. Thidile’ you, | 

Mr. Klein. Is it your testimony that whether it be 


vee early or later on that the CIA did make every effort 


| to exe all the ieomiaeion from Mr. /Nosenko that. it could 


get and to find the exuch: -~- all the information from Nosenko 
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about Oswald or it could get, and to determine whether 
‘that information was true or not? 
Mr. Bagley. There are two questions, I think. I 
separated them in my letter. The question did we get all 
the information. And then you said -- 
Mr. Klein. You attempted to get all the information 
from Nosenko about Oswald. You can take that one first. 
Mr. Bagley. Okay. It would be very easy, and I would 
in good conscience say yes. But over these past weeks I have 
‘had a lot of time to think about it, what did we know, what 
could we have done. And the only thing that sticks in my mind 
right now that would have been perhaps useful for the record 
| ae to ask him enoce questions which our experts, knowing 
internal Soviet biennial: had dredged up about a which 
were not all to do with oa and they nat eahine to do with 
his knowledge of Oswald. They had to do with Oswald's own 
story, which has ba with his meeting with Marina, his 
permission to marry Marina, his exit of Marina from the Soviet 
Union, all of these things that have to do with Soviet 
internal sebowdueee:. where we consider ener ere ere ee Te 
well informed, because we had access to some former KGB 
people who eae ehese re 7 
By ear they feos see ey ans at thet time -- 
well, their reaction to the story bie quice waolen. ‘I under-. 


stand that you have talked to some defectors on this subject. 
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But the reaction of the KGB men to the Oswald and 
Marina story, and most particularly to Nosenko's story about 
the failure to talk to him, and sii ease with which he married 
this lady and so forth, they believed that this is not possible 
as given. Strongly they believe that. | 

Mr. Klein. I think my question sort of got lost. But 
is it your testimony that at some palate thes CIA did try to 
get all the information that they could from Nosenko that he 
knew about Oswald? 

Mr. Bagley. About Nosenko's knowledge of Oswald, yes. 

Mr. Klein. And at some point did the CIA try to do its 
best, do whatever was possible to determine whether the 
information Nosenko gave about Oswald was true? 

Mr. Bagley. I would say our efforts in this respect 
would be on two planes. One is to check out the facts, and 
those facts, as I think Mr. Helms told you here, can only 
be found within the files of the KGB. And secondly, to find 
out whether Nosenko as such is telling a true story. In. 
other words, is his story -- is all of his story true, and 
therefore is’ his story of Oswald potentially true. And in 
that latter respect, I would say we made a heroic but unsuccess 
ful effort. I say unsuccessful, because we didn't prove it.. 


As I told you today -- I hope I got over to you the. 


fact that I am convinced that the story cannot be true. 


But that was the result of a long and strenuous effort. 
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So my answer to your second mission os yes, indeed. 

Mr. Klein. It is also your testimony that prior to the 
hostile interrogations, the CIA did not concentrate on the 
Oswald question because the FBI Bad primary responsibility for 
that issue, even though it dealt with Oswald's activities in 
Russia. 

Mr. Bagley: Correct. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that at this time 
I read into the eeeeed page 7 from a document received from 
the FBI watch is responses to questions that this committee 
posed to the FBI. I cannot put the entire document into 
evidence ee portions of it are secret. But the portion 
I propose to read is sista Sai. 

The question posed to the FBI by this committee was 


"Did either the FBI or the CIA have primary responsibility 


for investigating Nosenko's statements about Oswald. If 


weuenien had primary responsibility, was there any division 
of responsibility?" _ 

The answer, and I am quoting: "The FBI had primary 
responsibility Go inweaete ans Nosenkets statements about 


Oswals that pertained to his, Oswald's, activities in the 


United States, including the assassination of President 


Kennedy. The CIA had primary responsibility for investigating 
Nosenko's statements about Oswald's activities abroad." _ 


Mr. Bagley. I find that absolutely incomprehensible, 
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because Nosenko could not conceivably have known anything 


; about Oswald's activities in the United States. The FBI 
@ . would have had nothing to talk to him about. 
7 Mr. Klein. In effect, what this document would seem 
: to say is that for everything eiat. NOeSnke knew about Lee 
e Harvey Oswald, the CIA had primary responsibility of finding 
uv it out and investigating it. 
2 Mr. Bagley. Absolutely, that is what that document 
: says to me, yes. Because it couldn't possibly have been 
19 oie agreement between the FBI and CIA at that time because, 
i" as I say, there is no tae petite to a Moscow-based internal 
12 security officer of the KGB about a man, a former Marine 
13 of the United States, who came to the United States -- who had 
| o 14 | lived in the United sence before he came to Ruaaae, came back 
15 to the United States after he lived in Russia, and at some 
16 point along the way killed vii President of the United States. 
17 || How in the world would this man have had anything to say on 
18 || the subject? In fact,he would have shrugged and said, "No, 
19 I don't know. anything about it." 
20 . Mr. Kein. So we draw the conclusion from this that 
21 i the CIA was of the opinion that the FBI. had responsibility 
@ 22 in this area and at the same time the FBI was of the opinion 
23 that the CIA had the primary responsibility in this area? 
24 Mr. Bagley. enveiniy not. The FBI talked to this 
25 a for gaye. They could have terminated their soseaiied 
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responsibility in five minutes had they thought that we 
were responsible, the CIA was responsible for talking to him 
about everything to do with Oswald in Russia. 

Mr. Klein. Well, you are iiepeiee that statement, is 


9 |} that right? 


4 | Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes. And I have a feeling that there 
7 is some misunderstanding there. i: eae believe that anybody 
8 said that seriously. 
9 I have no memory of any such thing being said at the 
10 time because -- perhaps they meant, you know -- it couldn't. 
11 |) .mean that they felt that the FBI had -- no, they were talking 
12 about Oswald, ae about Nosenko. No, I cannot Sieeseand oe 
13 |) Mr. Klein. So, you dispute that. 
” 14 Mr. Bagley. Oh, of course. 
5 _ Mr. Klein. Well -- 
16 Mr. Bagley. But I suspect it is a misunderstanding, 
17 rather than a iaaiaiaaite, | 
18 ~Mr. Klein. You testified eariied that you did not recall 
19 any siieae sessions where Nosenko was asked detailed specific 
20 questions about Oswald in Russia, other than the July 3 and 
21. July 27 seaeencaeee which exe mentioned in our report, ig 
@ 7 22 that correct? - 
23 | Mr. Baeiey. That is soRzeue. One reason I think perhaps 
24 you have eaaunelend wea is that there were pretty careful 
25 pecende ene. In response to your questions to the agency, 
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1 or -- I am sure you had got all of the pertinent files, and 
2 oer there been anything else, it woul have been clearly 
3 imdvenwed: | 
© A | Mr. Klein. I should state for the record we have read 
5 those files, and we know of no others. 
6 Do you have any recollection of how long these two session 
j were in time? 
3 Mr. Bagley. You mean the July session? 
9 Mr. Klein. July 3 and July 27. 
10 Mr. Bagley. No. I take it that information came from a 
i document. Did it give any indication of the time? Because -- 
re Mr. Klein. I should state for the record the sessions 
2 are oo tape. 
. - Mr. Bagley. Well, then, there must be a way to know. 
et Mr. Klein. How many hours, as an experienced security | 
$e officer, rlikdieetinis what you have told us was of importance 
i. to this question of Oswald -- how many hours do you think that 
a che agency should have devoted to questioning Nosenko about 
Oswald? 
19 | 
5 Mr. Bagley. I would give you a practical answer to Ghee 
, question. — When you are faced with a man who is telling you a 
ss jaded number of facts, which have a very clear limit, you 
© | ” can ask him the questions, and you ae write down the aewens. 
" and you can ask: him the Same questions or related questions all 
24 
day long. 
25 4 | 
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But I think that we felt that we had touched his limits, 


and we didn't just feel it, we experienced it, and that had we 


talked more and more and more we wouldn't have gotten anywhere. 
Therefore, I cannot guess how many hours one should spend 
asking the same questions. 

I would add, by way of comment to your aueseion: that had 
he lived through the experience as he said, we could have talke 
with him for days. Because you have a situation where a case 
officer named Rostrusin, or Krupnov, if this man walks up, 
and they talk about it, and then they go out and have a drink, 
or they live through these experiences, that Oswald had been in 
a hotel, and that there was this Soviet Intourist woman who 
was in touch with him, what exactly what is her relationships 
with both KGB and what did she think about this guy, and did 
you talk to her and when -- these are things which woud ZO | 
on and on and on had there been a genuine contact. 


But the one thing I have noticed is that your complete 


| information about Oswald and ourselves or the FBI's runs to 


a few pages, never more. You can't expand oo You reached 
the limit. Therefore, my answer to your question is I ean 
guess how long you can spend on ones aan: but I don't think 
it is any longer than we did spend. | 

Mr. Klein. Is it your testimony that five or six BGuEE 
would be adequate for es esate 


Mr. Bagley. I am sorry. That is a very difficult question 
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to answer. 

Mr. Klein. I should state for the record that the committe 
has’ heard the tapes of these two sessions and they teres 
combined, approximately five or six hours. That is where the 
figure comes from. 

Mr. Bagley. I don't know. You are talking about a matter 
of hours -- was it six hours or 12 hours or even 30 hours. 
Perhaps there could have been more. 


Mr. Klein. Now, are you familiar with the person who 


questioned Oswald on July 3 or July 27? 


Mr. Bagley. No, I can't eeqeabier who it — If you tell 
me his name , I am sure f would remember. But -- it was 
presumably a member of my division, or my section, I would. 
say -- at that time the counterintelligence seceaon of the 
Soviet division. 

Mr. Klein. My only hesitation is -- 

Mr. Bagley. It doesn't matter. 

Mr. Klein. -- is the security aspect. 

Mr. Bagley. Unless you want - ask me about some 
document. oe die my question. 

Mr. Klein. What I do want to ask you is do you think 


if you have Nosenko, as he is speaking about Oswald, and you 


said it was an important issue, that the person who questioned 


Nosenko about Oswald should be somebody who is experienced in 


KGB -- questioning KGB defectors. 
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1 Mr. Bagley. I don't know. You have people available for 
2 questioning, and their manner of questioning is more or less 
3 detailed, and more or less competent, depending on their 
4) 4 training, and depending on their — inclinations or 
5 capacities. 
6 Everybody has to get his experience somewhere. I think 
4 many officers I have known have done brilliant and complete 
| 3 interrogations without any peiee caper tenes. 
No, I don't think it is necessarily relevant to be 
10 systematic about this. There was an implication in one of che: 
‘ reports I read ieee nat had not carefully studied the 
i matter of Oswald before asking the questions of Nosenko. I 
ie think probably more could have been done there. 
; a Mr. Klein. When you say that everyone has to get their 
‘2 experience somewhere, do you think that this situation would 
“Haye been a proper place to give somebody experience in 
questioning a KGB defector, talking about Lee Harvey Oswald? 
Mr. Bagley. Yes, I think it would -- in other words, 
is it is not grotesque, it is not unheard of to have a competent 
| person -- I am sure that the man who was sent -- as I say, I 
. don't remember who it was -- I am sure he was not an estes 
| 7 | tent. 
© | 22 | | | 
3 | When we are talking about questioning anybody about . 
23 , | 7 | 
- anything, we are talking about a personal capability, personal. 
_ professional competence, rather than experience, let's say, 
25 | | | | 
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with a Soviet defector, or with anybody else. He could ZO 
down and question a businessman about his business. 

Mr. Klein. Well, to question a businessman, say, about 
his business, do you think that he would have been very familia 
in the facets ae hha business -- and my question is, would 
the person who questioned Nosenko about Oswald, would you 
expect that that person should be very familiar with the facts 


of Oswald's life and especially everything we knew about 


Oswald in Russia? 


Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr: Klein. And this committee, as is stated in the 
report, questioned, took a deposition from the particular 
agent who was assigned to question Nosenko about Oswald, and 
was the only agent who performed that questioning on the 3rd 
of July and the 27th of July, and he stated that his knowledge 
of Oswald came trom the media, what he had cee as all of us 
Look at the newspapers and hear on eeleueton: 


Do you think that that is a satisfactory way to investi- 


gate what Nosenko knew about Oswald? 


Mr. Bagley. The Goud “satisfactory is a difficult one. — 

Mr. Klein. Adequate. 

Mr. Bagley. Certainly not maximum, Certainly not 
desirable. No, I would be inclined to think that it was aoe -- 
tT was aieriudiaicine not en 


Mr. Klein. Do you think that had the person who questione 
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Nosenko been very familiar with all aspects of Oswald, and 
experienced in KGB, and spent more than five or six hours 
questioning Nosenko about Oswald, and perhaps the CIA would 
have come up with more relevant information in determining 
whether Nosenko was telling the truth about Oswald? 
Mr. Bagley. No. 
Mr. Klein. You state in your report that the chairman 
of this committee, due to Mr. Hart's confusing testimony -- 
Mr. Fithian. Mr. Klein, are you departing that particular 
line er re now? 
Mr. Klein. I am going to come back to it. But you 
certainly can ask a question now. 
_ Mr. Fithian. I have had the feeling, subjective, today 


that perhaps, hearing your testimony and what else we have 


found out, that it would be fair to characterize your major 


interest in Nosenko as not being Oswald -- either because you 
touched the limits of his knowledge, information, or for whaz- 
ever reason--and that it would be fair to say that your een 
interest in Nosenko, as an individual, wae The jeLewenal. 


penetration of American government, potential penetration of 


. your own agency, determining whether he was sent here to 


mislead your agency, sent here to undermine Mr. X, whatever. 
-In other words, the intelligence operations that he 
might be able to lead you to were of a great deal more 


interest to you than Oswald. Isn't thatfair to say? 
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4 Mr. Bagley. No, no, it isn't, Mr. Fithian. 
2 I would like to correct some of the impressions given in 
3 this field by Mr. Hart, among others. 
@ A During the period of Nosenko's clandestine meetings with 
5 us betoee his defection, and during the period of his 
6 questioning under conditions of freedom in the United States, 
4 he was treated -- and his information was gone at -- precisely 
8 as would any other defector. 
9 The most important information he bad to offer was got 
10 at, priorities were established, he was questioned on every- 
rr thing ae knew including Oswald. During the period of 
iB confinement, he was also questioned on Oswald. 
a Now, if the case as a whole seems to bear this counter- 
; a intelligence flavor, I would like to say that is probably 
: determined by the fact that Mr. Nosenko was an internal 
a security officer of the KGB. He was questioned early on, 
= both in Geneva and here, on his knowledge of anything to do 
ig with vlan politics, Soviet personalities, on the economic 
i or internal Pela soneraos with the leadership, any type of 
- policy information that he could give from his knowledge, as a 
KGB officer. | | 
21 | | | | | 
@ - _. These are things which some KGB officers have had know- 
ledge of. In other words, we don't write them off. They are 
. not nearly as valuable as sources of intelligence are; for 
. example, officers of the Soviet army or the Soviet military 
25 | : | 
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intelligence. 

But nonetheless, they are not necessarily zeroyg, — 
especially having to do with political information. I would 
say a made every effort to get what this man had on other 
things, that we were not just slanting our questions in order 
to determine whether he was a plant. 

‘nominee. during that questioning we continually found 
reason to suspect that he was a plant, but that was not our 
purpose as it has been stated to this committee. 

Our purpose was to get what he knew. He didn't know much. 
That is a fact. That isn't our preconception, as Mr. Hart -- 

Mr. Fithian. You mean he didn't know much about any 
area? 

Mr. Bagley. No, sir. Well, what do you mean by any 
area? | 

Mr. Fithian. The areas you questioned him on. 

Mr. Bagley. The areas I mentioned, on Soviet politics, | 
economics and SO Gay. he knew effectively nothing. He had 
nothing that was of any iaeouinie nee “aie: 

Mr. Fithian. Well, I had sane other questions, but that 
would kind of lead us far astray. 

Mr. Klein. I don't Have a whole lot more. 

You stated in your letter or He hataonan of. the 
committee, due to ene confusing testimony of Mr. Hart, was 


led to state that no investigation of Oswald's activities 
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as known to Nosenko have been made. 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr. Klein. And that that was incorrect? 

Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Klein. Would you tell us specifically what the CIA 
did to investigate what Nosenko said about Oswald in Russia? 

Mr. Bagley. The context of that statement, by the way, 
as is put in my letter, has to do with the getting oe Les: in 
the paragraph of that letter which talks about getting the 
information from, even though we are talking about investi- 
gation. 

This is as I eedd the transcript. It may not be correct. 
It may have meant indeed the investigation of the information 
which had been gotten. 

Mr. Klein. Right. Distinguishing taking a statement 
from investigation, using investigation in that way, would you 
tell us what specifically wad done to investigate this case. 

Mr. Bagley.» Yes, with pleasure. 

First of all, the best way to investigate it is to check 
parallel sources of information. In this case, the only 
parallel source of information which seitie: Cel us, confirm or 
deny whether Lee Harvey Oswald had or had not —_— questioned 
by the KGB, or had or had not had eee with the KGB, 


or some of the other things Nosenko said, could only come 


‘from the KGB, or Intourist, or from some of the personalities 
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in contact with Nosenko in Russia. We hed ae such sources. 

Secondly, we would probably go into -- I am not sure what 
the technical term here is -- we would consult experts. We 
would take Nosenko's information and see whether it made 
sense in terms of the knowledge, our knowledge of the Soviet 
Union. 

That would not be a reference merely to files. That would 
be the questioning of all available sources on this subject. 
That is the point I made, that we did go back to every one of 
our @fectors, not only on Nosenko's story, but on Oswald's 
story, directly. 

That would be about all -~ except finally the attempt to 
determine how valid that information was in terms of the man's 


total credibility, which means investigation under interro- 


gation. . 


Mr. Klein. Now, consulting of experts -- you told us 
that although you spoke to some defectors, that they never 
used the questions, is that right? 

Mr. Bagley. No, no, no. They made reports. They made 
comments and reports about internal Soviet procedures which 


bore on the Oswald story. Oh, yes, they did that. They made 


reports. 


Mr. Klein. So, since, as you say, you could not go to the 
KGB, the only investigation that the CIA did in this matter | 


was to consult other defectors about procedures in the KGB? 
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Mr. Bagley. Other defectors, other knowledge available to 
the American intelligence community. 

Mr. Klein. Well, what specifically? 

Mr. Bagley. Excuse me? 

Mr. Klein. [I say senex than defectors, who else did you 
specifically talk to, to investigate. 

Mr. Bagley.’ Talk to? Oh, let me think. Talk to. May I 
ask you to be very precise in your question as to what aspects 
of the story you might be talking about? Is it Nosenko's 
story of Oswald? Because if it is, it has to do with the 
procedures of admission to the Soviet Union, the series of 


events that occurred to Oswald in the Soviet Union, the 


‘suicide, and things of that sort. 


Mr. Klein. And you are saying that you investigated this--| 
these statements by Nosenko how, by speaking to-- 
Mr. Bagley. Well, who would know about, let's say, 


procedures for the admission of people into the Soviet Union. 


Who would know about -- the main source, the most valued 


source we have ever had on things from this very closed 


society, where these regulations and these procedures are in 


no sense open to the public, the best- source we have had, of 


course, is defectors and that is over a large number of years-- 
many years. 
The result has been we have accumulated this information, 


and have turned out general reports and kept them up-to-date 
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on what certain Soviet procedures are. 

Those would be consulted. In other words, written reports 
background information. Surely we checked that. 

Mr. eta: So in general you checked the reports that had 
been accumulated over the years, but not specifically written 
for this case. 

Mr. Bagley. And then questioned people specifically about 
this case, those sources we had. 


Mr. Klein. Who did you question, without saying a name -- 


if you questioned defectors, how many? 


Mr. Bagley. Defectors. 


Mr. Klein. How many did you question? 


Mr. Bagley. Certainly a minimum of three, and as many 


perhaps as, I would guess -- my memory really isn't sure 
because I wasn't as closely aware of some of these otker 
things -- I would imagine that we sou-ght or got reports 
from more than those three, the three that I know of. How 
many more, I don't Samaoiitians 

Mr. Klein. and were cheie records and files of what 
rage -- all the people that you questioned, are those 
records all made, of what they said when asked specifically 
to comment on this case? | 

Mr. Bagley. I don't know that, Mr. Klein. I don't. know. 

Mr. Klein. And other than the number of defectors, at. 


least three, anybody else that you questioned, or did you do 
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anything else to investigate what Nosenko said about Oswald? 

Mr. Bagley. The word investigation is bothering me a 
little. I don't know what you mean. If you mean to look 
into it, to verify it by whatever information we had about 
Russia, what other sources are avaialble? You have overt 
‘peoemation: and you have information which has come from 
covert sources. | 

Mr. Klein. What I am saying is i am not stating at 
this time that there are other possibilities. I am just asking 
what -- is that the extent,of what you did to investigate it? 

Mr. Bagley. We are talkingabout Nosenko's story, which is 
Oswald in Russia. 

Mr. Klein. Yes. 

Mr. Bagley. What gon do to ieeustiiis that in the 
United States is go down to the neighborhood.and you go talk 
to people. But we had no such access to people iauiae the 
soviet Union. THere was a tremendous limit to our ability to 
investigate this information. 

Therefore, if these outsiders, talking about procedures, 


or what would or wouldn't be done normally, sounds like a 


.somewhat inadequate means of investigation, it was the only 


one at our disposal. 
Mr. Klein. As I say, your statement is that there was. 
investigation. I am just trying to ascertain -- 


Mr. Bagley. I mentioned investigation on those three 
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grounds, the third of those grounds being the attempt by 
sibeiiteienithin to get at the veracity of Nosenko in general, and 
Nosenko as a source on Oswald. 

Mr. Klein. And we have already discussed the extent of 
the questioning of Nosenko on the Oswald matter. That was 
those two sessions. 

Mr. Bagley. The questioning of Nosenko on the Oswald 
matter was limited to these two sessions, I believe, because 
you have told me so -- plus the session is in Geneva. 

Mr. Klein. Do you recollect in Geneva that you spoke in 
details with Nosenike about Oswald? 

Mr. Bagley. The words "in detail" are hard to say 
because the conditions of a clandestine meeting are never 
satisfactory. You cannot sit down and be systematic because 


you don't have that much time. There are other things we 


‘talked about. 


Mr. Klein. Did you ever question Marina Oswald about what 


_happened in Russia when she was with Oswald, and compare that 


to what Nosenko was giving you? 

Mr. Bagley. To my knowledge the CIA had no access | 
whatsoever to Marina Oswald, and I have no knowledge ae any 
CIA contact with her - any. time. -_ 

Mr. Klein: Did you ever ask the FBI to question her 
specifically about the issues you were (uesveseed in? 


| Mr. Bagley. Yes. 
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1 Mr. Klein. Is there a written request for that? 
2. Mr. Bagley. I would suspect so, yes. 
3 Mr. Klein. And did you get any answer back? 
© A Mr. Bagley. No. 
5 Mr. Klein. The FBI -- 
6 Mr. Bagley. No, I don't believe that we would have asked 
5 them to ask her something to tell us because this would have 
3 been a violation of what the FBI considered its charter in 
thi , 
5 is case 
va Mr. Klein. So you didn't ask them. 
i Mr. Bagley. We would give them questions to ask her. We 
‘2 would reuqest them or suggest to them that they ask Marina 
- certain questions. That, yes, but not with the idea of 
- reporting back to us because we wouldn't have any right to do 
| that. 
15 | | 
Mr. Klein.. You wouldn't have any right to have the FBI 
16 | 
give you their reports on Marina Oswald? 
17 7 | 
, Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes, we would have a right to ask them 
18 | | 
to give the reports. But we didn't say why don't you ask this. 
19 
This is essentially why we are doing it. We gave them a 
20 : | 
request for information and said will you go ask these 
21 
questions. 
o 2 
That is the history of the famous 44 questions I spoke 
23 | : | 
| about a moment ago. — 
o4 | | | : 
Mr. Klein. Weren't you interested in the answers to 
25 | | oe 
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compare it to what Nosenko was telling you? 

Mr. Bagley. Yes, indeed. But -- the answers to -- 

Mr. Klein. That Marina gave the FBI, to compare it to 
what Nosenko told you what happened? 

Mr. Bagley. We would have been very happy to have answers 
from Marina, sade eee’ these questions. But we could not 
Operate through the FBI to do this. I think this is a thing: 
that has come up in previous testimony. I think we were 
constrained, that the bureau felt very strongly it was their 
responsibility. 

Mr. Klein. Did you ever make any attempt to study 


files you had on other people who had defected, Americans who 


had defected to the Soviet Union, and check what happened to 


them, and compare them to Oswald's? 
Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes, and the people whowere doing that -- 
by the way, I want to stress here that the agency component 
primarily responsible -- I told you shout our wholehearted 
effort and Reneren re interest in this. But the agency 
component handling the agency's requirements on Lee Harvey 


Oswald were in fact the counterintelligence staff. They indeed 


did look into the experience of other defectors... 


Mr Klein. Were their reports made on this? 
Mr. Bagley. I don't know. 
Mr. Klein. I should say for the record, Mr. Chairman, 


that our committee has seen these files, but has never seen 
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any reports indicating that any kind of study was made to 
compare these people to Oswald. 

Were the results of these studies put in the final report 
that you people -- that the Soviet Russia Siieton published 
in I believe February of 1977? 

Mr. Bagley. No. The Soviet Russia -- may I speak about 
that report? The report, the so-called final Soviet Russia 
division report has also been misrepresented here. What was 
being done in the so-called thousand page report, or whatever 
one chooses to call it, was to make sense out of an eee 
fae of material. 

It had gotten to the point, there were so many inter- 


related cases, so much detail connected with Nosenko, that 


somebody new coming into the case could probably no longer 


master it. What I sought to do was to get each and every 
aspect of the case written up, what Nosenko had said, what 


investigations had been made of it, perhaps even comments on 


it, or further things to be done on it. 


That I don't remember -- the exact format. But I do know 
the first two things were there, what Nosenko had said and. 
what our investigation, janependent knowledge showed. 

This was put together with the idea of being a reference 
of easy access, not as rs report. 

Now, exactly what ane finally said in it when it got into 


its eventual form, the so-called 400 page report, I don't 
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know because I wasn't there, and I had certainly not originally 
intended that compilation had to be a final report. 
It has certainly been created as such, and has been 
described as such here. Perhaps there were passages in it 


which had the kind of conclusions which I saw quoted -- 


Nosenko was not this, and was not that, and was trying to 


deceive, and things of that sort. 
“pemhane they appeared _— in that thousand page report. 
But frankly, that wasn't its original intent, and I don't 
remember their being in there. | 
Mr. Klein. Do you specifically remember a report where 
there was a study of all American halons to the Soviet 
Union and a. comparison? | 
von Bagley. ‘No, but I can assure you vit the person to 
ask on that would be the counterintelligence steff. That 7 
their responsibility. 
Mr. Klein. You don't recall a report?» 
Mr. Bagley. No. 
Mir Klein.. Do you recall any kind oF SEPOrE to set hold 
of documents, letters, diary written by Oswald, and eeimane 
that to what Nosenko was telling you about Oswald? 


Mr. Bagley. No, no. 
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1 
1 Mr. Klein. When I asked you earlier about whether if 
2 || you thought that a more experienced person questioned Nosenko, 
3 || somebody who knew more about Oswald did the questioning, and 
2 | 4 || whether there were longer sessions, whether that might have 
% helped to get more information and get to the truth in this 
6 || matter, you said that you didn't think it would help. And in 
7 || your letter to us, you told us that you felt the Agency did an 
g |} adequate job, and you compared what the Agency ieeened yous 
9 Nosenko and — this committee learned and said that since we 
10 adit ten FBI didn't’ learn any more than the CIA, that that shows 
1] that the Agency did a good job. 
12 Mr. Bagley. Did an adequate job. I didn't say did a 
13 || good job. 
. 14 Mr. Klein. An adequate job. 
15 Mr. Bagley. Yes. 
16 Mr. Klein. Did the FBI have the same access to Nosenko 
17 a the CIA had? 
18 Mr. Bagley. Yes. As I remember, I think he was saree 
19 to them. oe they pEobebly ausse toned him -- I am not | 
50 || 4 hundred percent sure of this, but I seem to remember that 
21 they qgeseigaca him on their own premises ._ In other words, 
e 99 I think he ae out of our custody in the period he was being 
23 talked to by the FBI. It is conceivable that I am wrong and 
os that the FBI people cane to the house in which Nosenko was 
ane ene talked to him there. But I have some --. 


25 
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Mr. Klein. I believe the record will reflect that was 
the case. 

Mr. Bagley. I'm sorry. I didn't remember. 

Mr. Klein. Do you recall the FBI having any access to 
Nosenko after April 4, 1964? 

Mr. Bagley. No. Nor do I ee their asking for such 
access. 

Mr. Klein. So they only were able to question Nosekno 
for approximately two months in 1964, is that right? 

Mr. Bagley. Correct. 

Mr. Klein. And you stated in your letter that they 
questioned him -- 


Mr. Bagley. Wait a minute. Excuse me. You said were 


able to interrogate him only during two months’ 


Mr. Klein. They had two months -- 

Mr. Bagley. You used the words "were able". They were 
able to talk to him tiewe if they asked for it. I said that 
earlier today. 

Mr. Klein. Well, you are saying they could have spoken 
to him after April 4, 1964. 

Mr. Bagley. Of course. We inieiad never have denied them 
access to him. 

Mr. Klein. And your testimony is that they had questioned | 
him all they wanted, and that is why they didn't question him 


any more after April 4, 1964, 
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3 1 | Mr. Bagley. Yes. It is certainly my understanding. 
2 Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, again I would like to read 
3 from the report men to us by the FBL, from page 5. This 
@ 4 || particular section was read into the record at our earlier 
5 || hearings. I would like to read it again. 
6 'The FBI had no direct access to Nosenko from April 3, 1964 
7 until April 3 of 1969, and therefore isk ae: 26 a position to 
8 make an objective assessment of his bona fides nor of the ver- 
9 acity of information furniehed by him. Thus information 
10 provided by him in early 1964 was accepted at face value and 
7 qualified in terms of the source and the conditions under which 
12 it ‘was: received." 
13 Does that indicate to you that the FBI felt aeetay 
a 14 | could have interviewed him any time they wanted after April 4, 
15 || 19642 
| Mr. Bagley. Yes. The phrase in there was they had, as — 
17 I understood it -- they had no access to him during that _ 
18 period. They didn't suggest, lL think, by that phraseology that 
19 they were denied it. I know of no case in which the FBI 
20 asked for access to Nosenko or that anything was said to 
21 the Bureau that suggested to them that they could not have 
@ 22 access to him during hig peeiod or detention. 
23 Mr. Klein. And you also' compared the findings of the 
24 CLA with the findings of this committee. Do you think the 
25 fact that this committee spoke to Nosenko fourteen years ae 
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might have put the committee at a disadvantage versus the 
position the CIA was in in 1964? 

Me, Bagley. Normally I would say of course. In this 
case, I see no sign of it. 

Mr. Klein. You don't think that the committee had any 
disadvantage -- 

Mr.Bagley. No. I say I don’t see any sign of it in 
the result. On the contrary, I think you got everything and 
perhaps a bit more. As to whether the four years make a 
disadvantage in this case or not, I would say normally of 


course it would. Everybody's memory fades, especially of 


- experienced events. 


Mr. Klein. Do you think that the absence of the 
investigative and intelligence resources that the CIA had 
available in 1964, the absence of that for this committee 


might have also made it more difficult for this committee to 


conduct its investigation? 


Mr. Bagley. The absence of what -- excuse me? 
Mr. Klein. The investigative and intelligence 


resources that the CIA has available, and had available in 


1964, that that might have -- — 


Mr. Bagley. As I pointed out to you, there were no 
investigative resources that you would consider serious ones 
inside the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Klein. You don't think that the. CIA had any 
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advantage over this committee as far as sources available to 
them? 

‘Mr. Bagley. I don't know what your limitations were, 
Mr. Klein. I would think that the type of sources that 
I have described would have been made available to your 
committee had you asked them. In other aietn. defectors, 
available background information on the Soviet Union and 
so forth. I don't think that -- well, I don't know what other 
assets you are talking about or what other capabilities. 

Mr. Klein. You state in your baian that the committee 
came up with only one fact. | 

Mr. Bagley. Well, I was talking there about the -- 

Mr. Klein. Surveillance. 

Mr. Bagley. Pin, waa ink. 


Mr. Klein. You are aware that the committee came up 


with numerous inconsistencies in Nosenko's statements? 


Mr. Bagley. I certainly am. And I found them extremely 
well presented. 

Mr. Klein. In the time that the CIA had to question 
Nosenko, can you specifically tell us any inconsistencies 
or untruths that the CIA pinned him to? 

Mr. Bagley. In the details of the case? 

Mer. Klein. Yes. 

ht, iawiae, «ie ces is probably no. I don:t = 


and the answer is certainly no, I do not remember any. 
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But as to whether there were or not, I don't remember. 

Mr. Klein. In the files that I have read I can state 
that I have not found any. And my question to you is if the 
Agency did an adequate job, then how is it that fourteen years 
later this committee found iateatanmented: when the Agency 
never found any at the time? 

Mr. Bagley. Well, some of those were changes in the stor 
in the interim, aren't they? 

Mr. Klein. That ies correct. But they came about 
from questioning, from checking prior statements, questioning 
a number of times about the Puete., yeneye sive: thirty hours. 

Mr. Bagley. Yes, prior statements. 

Mr. Klein: My question basically is did the Agency 
put the time and resources into this so that if there were 
inconsistencies that could have been founé in 1964 they would 
have beet found. 

Mr’. Bae sey- I am not sure that these inconsistencies 
did exist at that time. And certainly I am not sure that a 
questioning of him at that time moure have er these 
inconsistencies. I have no way of knowing that. 

Mr. Klein. I am not necessarily referring to these 
particular inconsistencies. What I am suggesting is that 
“ae ia bonai scene se degeles in questioning of somebody now, 
would it be a fair Statement that adequate questioning in 


1964, although maybe not developing these same inconsistencies, 
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would hae probably developed other inconsistencies which could 


7 
| 2 || have been investigated and could have been the basis for 
3 |] even further questioning. 
© 4 Mr. Bagley. I think that is unknowable. I don't know. 
5 Mr. Fithian. On that point, if I may add, Mr. Klein -~ 
6 || your own professional judgment is that Nosenko is lying 
7 about his knowledge of Oswald in Russia, or that he is 
8 |} intentionally misrepresanting what he knows to be factual 
9 |} about the KGB treatment of Oswald. 
10 Mr. Bagley. Yes. 


Mr. Fithian. And that was your conclusion at that time. 

Mr. Bagley. The conclusion -- | 

Mr. Fithian. Let me just ask you. You never would 
Hage put your stamp of approval on Nosenko's bona fides, is 
cae coreeee: 

Mr. Bagley. No one would Sue. a stamp of approval on 
somebody’ s bona fides except as the result of a eareful and 
considerable period of investigation; that is any defector. 

”" Fithian. I understand that. 

Mr. Bagley. And in his case it is eugene oes and has 
been suggested to this committee that conclusions were 
drawn prior to his -- first of all prior to his reappearance 
in 1964, in other words, after the 1962 meetings, and 


11 Mr. Fithian. I mean those are the only two possibilities. 
12 Mr. Bagley. Yes, sir. 
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g subsequently during that period, before he was incarcerated, 
if that is the word. The fact is that at all eens in our 
3 discussion, regardless of what might -- well, let me start 
© - again. That at all times we left the door open to him, for 
: | 


him to prove his bona fides. The key period in this, in my 

6 opinion, was in that period of freedom, after his eee 

7 || where he was treated like anyone else, sei we tried to go 

8 haa and talk to him and so forth. And there were points 

9 or questions in our minds which we tried to approach with 

10 || him during that period. 

VW I would say that wemene to the meetings in 1964 

12 || with a doubt in the back of our minds. But in no way planning ~ 
13 to handle the meetings in a different way than would have been. 
14 Quite a lot was made by Mr. Hart about the duplicity 

15 with which we talked about the settlement arrangements that 


16 would be made with Mr. Nosenko when he game to the United 


17 States. This has been the subject of,some controversy since. 
18 My memory tells me that we were not and could not have 
19 been authorized to exercise duplicity as such. We were 


20 offering him the type of settlement which we would have 


21 || offered to that man had: he. established his bona fides. It 


© 22 was not duplicity as such. 
23 7 Now, if you say at the same time uae Fartow oe is 
24 promising these things is also the author of this paper over 
25 here which says that we don't trust him, or that there are some 
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odd things here which suggest he was a KGB plant, I would say 
2 absolutely yes. But is that duplicity? Because the door was 
3 ||} always open for the establishment of his bona fides. 

® 4 | And as for the first hostile interrogation, when we 
5 || confronted him with these contradictions, I etl say to you 
6 that ne probably suspected that he would not be able to clear 
7 || up these things. But we didn't do 2. And there might 
8 conceivably have en some innocent explanation of both 
9 contradictions in his own story or oddities, all the things 

10 that Mr. Hart or others Gee mentioned, that there was some -- 

11 he ae perhaps a pathological liar or that he was boasting or 


12 he had a very strange memory, a whole lot of things could have 


13 || come up. 

m 14 |]. But what we had done in the meantime is to do a lot 
15 of investigation on the side, not only about Oswald, and that 
16 we presented opie outside information to him, asked him 
17 questions about it, and found that he was inaaettaniiey unable 

| 1g || to answer the questions. 
Bre fls 19 

12:30 
20 
21 

eo 2 
23 
24 || | 7 | os 
25 | 
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At what point has one concluded that this man -- in other 
words, dismissed him as a source? I don't think we ever did. 
I don't think we talked to him about Oswald until much Later, 
during the period we are talking about here. I don't think any 
less effort was made than would have been made with a serious 


defector. There were certainly more troubles in getting 


details from him than from other defectors, but I think our 


posture, face-to-face to him, probably was not much different 
than it would have been had we not had the suspicions in the 
background. It's the word "conclusions" that bothers me. It's 
the conclusion what he might have said had we not had these 
preconceptions, as Mr..Hart put it. 


Mr. Fithian. I was trying to get at a followup to Mr. 


Klein's questions. Mainly inconsistencies occurred because 


stories didn't match and so on, but I was trying to ascertain 
whether or not in your judgment, since you did not believe hin, 
you had reason at that time either because of inconsistencies O 
lies or whatever you judged them to be, to disbelieve his 
rendition of the Oswald story in Russia. 


Mr. Bagley. To the degree we had a suspicion of him at 


all, the answer is yes; we had that much reason to disbelieve . 


what he said about Oswald in Russia. Plus the fact the story h 


was telling about Oswald in Russia was absolutely unaccepéable 
to us alone as a story, for all the reasons we have already 


discussed. It was an incredible story and Mr. Hart and others 
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have stressed that and every Soviet ieeecesy has stressed this. 

Mr. Preyer. I have to be at a meeting over at the Capitol 
at 12:45. If you want to continue some questioning, could you 
come back? I suggest if it's agreeable with everyone that we 
recess until 2 o'clock today.in this room and we can post a 
notice on the door if we have to go to another room. 

The committee stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the hearing was recessed, to 


resume at 2 p.m., this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
(2,10 pom.) 

Mr. Preyer. The committee wit resume its sitting. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Klein to complete his questions. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be exceedingl 
brief, with. only one question. 

Mr. Bagley, to your knowledge is there any documentation, 
reports, memos, that fully describe the efforts made by the CIA 
in 1964, "65, 66, '67, to investigate what Nosenko had to say 
about Oswald? 

Mr. Bagley. No, and I would say as of 1S6G: x ‘67, when I 
cut off, my best guess is that such a document doesn't exist. 

I don't remember marking one and I am not quite certain what 
the reason for making one would be. 

Mr. Klein... Is it normal procedure that during the course 
of the investieatica vou woulen® document the course of the 
investigation? 

Mr. Bagley. You would document everything you do, but you | 
certainly need not go back and describe everything you did or. 
everything you propose to do. I don't know who such a document 
would be apacted to, for example. Lf one wees reporting 


progress of an investigation there would be reports of what was 





done and what not.. But this was one aspect of one larger 


investigation and I can't remember any document being made up on 
3 & 7 od . g P 
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Mr. Kline. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Mr. red Mr. Fithian. | 

Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Judge. 

My first question is less specific.. We'll have more spe- 
cific ones later.. But I have.always been puzzled since Mr. Hart 
appeared before us as to why the Director would accept a man 
who would testify in such a way as to create smashing anti-CIA 
headlines out of that testimony and that goes beyond what you 
said this morning as to his own personal knowledge or creden- 
stare for making such testimony. Can you shed any light on that 
at all? 

Mr. Bagley. It goes without saying, I have thought about 
this a lot. I think the dates of the Director's takeover of the 
agency may have something to do with it. He came in from out- 
Side, very much outside, and he was faced with what to him was 
probably repulsive or es state of affairs and he turns 
to what was then the recognized expert, the man who had just 
perere his takeover oe ene agency conducted this study. at have 
not seen it; I understand it's bulky and Agee no aioube as to its 
conclusion. But I would say from the Director's point of view, 
this man might. appear to be the expert even though he was 
already retired at the time he did the 1976 study 

Mr. Fithian. Going back to Mr. Hart's testimony on page 
114 of our record, he says to this muteeen explaining how he 


would proceed, he says: ''Therefore, what.I have before me are a 
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series of notes which were finished siesnit 8 o'clock last night 
based on guidance which I got at that time from Admiral Stans- 
field Turner, Director of the CIA." 

Mr. Bagley. I am mystified and have been asked the ques= 


tion and have asked others the question and no one I know in the 


j Agency during my time or since has come up with any sensible 


explanation. 

Mr. Fithian. Your assessment or judgment as to why Mr. 
Hart was selected then stems from and concurs with what Mr. 
Hart is Saying a little later in his ese tweuy when he says 
since Admiral Turner has become Director of Central Intelligence 
he has been quite concerned about this case and he specifically 


requested I come back to the Agency from which I retired in '72 


and give presentations to agents on the nature of the case. 


Now my question is this, since the Nosenko case became a 
celebrated one long before this committee became interested or 


long before we even knew he existed, was Mr. Hart's operation 


such that he would be the logical person within the Agency or 


immediately retired from the Agency to make the kind of presenta 
tions to "senior officials or agents in the case" that we might 
have expected? 

Mr. Bagley. No, sir, he was not. 

Mr. Fithian. May I reiterate in the record at this point 
what Mr. Dodd so ably did during the questioning that day, and 


that is to say that kind of testimony didn't in any way square 
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with what this committee had requested of the Agency. We had 


submitted to the Agency a very detailed list of questions or 


concerns we had, Mr. Klein can amplify that, of all our concerns. 


Then they were sent over to the Agency for a representative to 
discuss these matters. I might state, in no way did the 
Department comply with the request. It's worse than I thought 
in this sense. We were very surprised that ay that the subject 
of Oswald was not discussed after some 30 or 40 minutes of 
testimony and then all the questions and even the statement that 
he ae not qualified to comment on Oswald,which happens to be 
the only thing this committee was primarily interested in. So 
I make that comment at this point in the record. 

Now, let me turn to your specific testiomony, Mr. Bagley, 
and ask you to refer to page 10 of your testimony. 

Prior to asking a question as to cite: Gaeeieubar page, let 
me ask a couple st background gusseione: as a professional in 
this field, I believe I read into your statement here that it is 
highly unlikely, perhaps aot ais impropable, that someone with 


Oswald’s particular background would have been able to move in, 


do the things he did in the Soviet Union, and move out without 


being questioned by the KGB. 

Mr. Bagley. That is absolutely my thought. I would say — 
it's absolutely unthinkable and it's unthinkable for the — 
defectors z know, it's unthinkable for anyone who knows the — 


automatic procedures of the Soviet Union, there is no way he 
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could have evaded this action. 
One described to me that the KGB yas it would face an 
American swimming into their sea, it would be like a pool of 


piranhas, insofar as one could make a statement as dogmatic and 


final as that. I would say it can't have happened as described. 


Mr. Fithian. Well, then, when Mr. Nosenko told you, told 
the Agency that story, that.would have been as early as Geneva? 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. Just prima facie, doesn’t this raise ques- 
tions on the part of the Aeeaes as to credibility of this man at 
all? I mean, even at the very outset, the first or second con- 
tact you had with him in ecnevas 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr. Fithian. Now, staying with the Geneva scene for just a 
minute, this is a digression, but I was appalled at statements 
imade to us somewhere along the way, Mr. Chairman, as to he 
techniques of questioning Nosenko in Geneva, that the CIA non- 
Russian-language person doing the recording and -- I have for- 
gotten Pau the details. I would like some pani te tcaeton. becaus 
I occasionally vote on budgets around here. 

‘Mr. Bagley. Yes, sir. A slight correction of dates and 
the manner in which I entered into this case. 

I was in Fact stationed in Suitrertand: not in headquarters 
in the Soviet pinviston at the time this case broke. Therefore, 


LI came into it, if you like, as the Soviet operations expert in 
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that area. 

While I had given myself in the course of my career a lot 
of home learning of Russian to the point where I occasionally 
served as a low-level translator for the Ambassador or inter- 
preter in some of his contacts with the Soviet Embassy, I was 
most definitely never fluent or competent in the language. 

But on the. other hand, this shouldn't keep one from operating 
against the Soviet Union. 

The contact made by a member of a Soviet delegation to that 
een. in this instance a disarmament conference in Geneva, he 


by 


says "I want a contact with American intelligence," so somebody 


had to do sai: huss quite clear I was the person to contact 
ander aid: | 

In the course of the first meeting with him, both English 
and Russian were spoken. I told the man from the outset that I 
would appreciate his pasine clearly and relatively slowly and 
I would like to break into English whenever possible, and we’ 
tried to reach a language of understanding. At times either 
from excitement, impatience or whatever, he expressed himself 
over a sonedaarante number of sentences, fast, in Russian, 
vherefpyunderstanding of it was impeetece.: 

Now: I think at this late date, I esta son eheae a much 

earlier date, but very early along our questioning of the man 


and of our writing reports on him, RRM we were aware of those 


points where he had said something and I had failed to 
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understand simply because there were taped recordings of these 


meetings. 
During the second meeting -- it possibly could have been 
the third but I think it was the second -- there was present in 


the room a native-speaking Russian officer to accompany me in my 
dealings with this man. | 
Although I came into it.:as a member of the Switzerland 
component of the Agency, I was already known as particularly 
competent and experienced in this field, so it was considered as 
I think Mr. Helms said in 1964, it was ie eiietedta good face 
for the Agency, a competent qualified face for this extremely 
valuable source. 
But from the second meeting on -- even in the first meeting, 
a wir 

there were fewyunderstandings which consisted, I believe, of my 
taking notes on certain things he said about his background.. Th 
military school which he attended was cited in your testimony 
and there were one or two other minor things having to is with 
the meiner of his Pecrents death. BE made a mistake, I heard it 
Te So, in my initial voneee to headquarters there were 
mistakes. But at least for most of that first meeting I had no 
doubt there was good understanding and for all subsequent 
INeetings, there was a total understanding. 

To take misunderstandings which may have appeared 1th the: 
LIESt cable and first meeting on insignificant matters and 


extend them into a judgment as to the manner in which this 


@ 
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source was handled from beginning to end is confusing, it mis- 


leads you and is unnecessary and has no relevancy at all. 


I want to say the so-called drunkenness, the heartfelt 
Jonn 
statement of Mr. Nosenko to Mr. Hart, Yale I was snookered," 


he wasn't snookered, he probably had a lot of booze, but he 


was entirely lucid at all times. There was never a time when 
communications were broken because of the influence of alcohol. 


Therefore, I suggest that element of language misunder- 


standing that you are speaking of and the element of drinking wa 


artificially introduced as an explanation and excuse for other 
irregularities in Mr. Nosenko's reporting. 


Mr. Fithian. Are you then saying that Nosenko used his 


drinking to make up or cover up or disguise the fact he did not 


know answers to certain questions or the account of that is 
aiiceaiell | 
‘Ye%, 

Mr. es when confronted with that in Geneva in 
1962, he Sinpis said, "I was drunk" or "I did not say that," or 
"There was a misunderstanding." 

In ene ease: Mr. Fithian, a very impeeeane eaten. te 
described in 1962, his participation in an operation involving 
an nee ean-oe which we had a record. In 1964, he denied any 
knowledge of that. operation at all. It wasn't a question of a 
transcript being ineptly neat by some process I don't under- 
stand, was not the transcript at all which entered nee this 


confrontation, we brought back a tape. This tape was loud and 
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clear. We said, "You don't remember iitevopesacion? Here is 
your voice." .And he hears his voice loud and ieee. wag iae de- 
tails of the saaianiehiidk: And his explanation was that he was 
drunk: he had no knolwedge of savin pita dn, € a year and a 
3 | half earlier. It's my premise that drunkenness doesn't give you 
6 || second Sight. 
7 Mr. Fithian. I think Nosenko used the term as to Oswald 
8 || being an "uninteresting target."' Mr. Epstein in his book 
9 || perhaps makes a little too much of Oswald's potential knowledge | 
10 |] of the U-2.— Am I off base on that? | 
11 Mr. Bagley. I cua It makes a good story. It's 
12 |} logical, but after all, this is something which escapéd American 
13 |} attention. I have had an American friend who has come to me 
14 || since then and said, "You can't expect - to believe sian hanes 
15 ees of Oswald failed to pick up the fact he knew spouse the 
16 || U-2." I don't think it's even been proven ne, donee about the U-2)}, 
17 || and I think it's the sort of thing that would have slipped by 
18 || lnm any instance. He was at a Marine radar base 500 meters eet 
19 || where the U-2 took off, and his radar unit tracked it. Possibly 
56 certain things as to speed and altitude might have come to 
21 || Oswald's attention. 
@ : 22° For example, Mr. Oswald's defection to the Soviet Union 

oe would have been a part of naval titel lisence to see what he knew 

94 {| or didn't know; and I have a hunch the most conscientious 


25 || Investigation you could make about thatman might not bring up 
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the fact that his service in that radar shack was in any way 
related to a highly secret Operation which was documented in 
totally different ways. 

I do ‘ial with you that it's unlikely that the U-2 was the 
special information that Nosenko -- excuse me, that Oswald told 
sngder. There has been a lot of speculation as to the informa- 
tion of special interest he had. It may be he ee there 
was a special operation and this was the special thing he had to 
offer to the Soviets, but it's certainly not provable. 

Mr. Fithian. One of the central questions which may go 


unanswered, but I would appreciate your best guess, I am not 


sure from your testimony whether you believe that Nosenko came 


to the United States, became available as a defector -- I 
conclude you believe him to be a plant. I am not sure as to 


what your real belief is as to why he might have become the 


plant. Some very wrapped-up in the assassination would have us 


believe this was of such tremendous potential disturbing nature 
for Soviet-American relations that even if Oswald didn't have 
that much of a role to play with the KGB, they would defuse 


anything that had to do with Oswald before they sent him over 


here. Therefore, it might be worthwhile to send someone of 


| Nosenko's caliber. 


‘The other possibility is the one I think you alluded to, 
that is, they believed the kind of information Agent "X" was 


giving was of such a potential damaging nature, that they should]. 
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muddy the water and send a plant calling attention to nee he 
was testifying to. 

You call it on page 14, a "crude message." I take it eon 
that you have no definitive information. But I would like to 
know what your guess is. 

Mr. Bagley. It would be a pleasure to say. 

It seems to he: ate Ceuie for Mr. Hart or for anybody coming 


into this case to make distinctions, and one of the big distinc- 


tions is: between his contact in Geneva in '62 and his recon- 


tacts in coming out in ‘64 saying he was going to defect. 

In 1962, he made it absolutely clear to us that he would 
never defect, under no circumstances. He had his family, he 
liked living in the Soviet Union, but he had certain Gndefined 


objections to the Soviet regime. I was reminded in Mr. Hart's 


‘testimony, I think that he needed some money urgently and 


therefore he was coming to us. He not only said he wouldn't 
defect but he wouldn't accept contact with us inside the Soviet 
Union. However he would see us whenever he came out on official 
duty on Soviet delegations abroad. 

In January of '64 he came out and stupefied us with this 
statement that now he wae to defect. I can assure ee 
first question was, "Why? Didn't you tell us you never would?" 

His answers were extremely vague. "Well, I think they may. 
suspect me. I have decided to make a.new life." 


I asked, "How about your family?'' He said well, he had 
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decided to start anew and they would be all right. 

Now, I detect in that a tremendous change of course. 
Therefore, I would like to answer your question oe ie what he 
might have been about in '62 and '64. 

In '62 I say in my oe and testimony he was deflecting 
iieoenaeton given 6 onus eters by Defector "X." This was 
clear. 

There were such connections, there was an astonishing 
overlap. I have dealt with many Soviet-bloc intelligence 
officers and of course many would know two or three doing the 
same thing. But the degree his information coincided to certain 
information given to us by ''X' was simply not unacceptable, but 
it was noteworthy. 

I would guess on that basis, Mr. Fithian, that the purpose 
in 1962 was that this = sent out to do a perfectly under- 
standable counterespionage technique. The question has been 
asked why the tremendous change between 1962 and 1964. His 
reasons make 6 sense. They are not convincing. So what is it 


in the Soviet mind that would cause a man to physically send a 


| man out when they said they never would? 


By way of footnote, I would like to say I meueioned in my 
testimony the insight we got into this man is’ that he hadn't in 
fact held the positions he said he had held. Not only was he 
not a plant but he was not a real KGB siti oak. The reason we 


have what we have in this tremendous volume of information is 
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that we have that detention and we were able to take it. We 
had him sitting -- he tried to avoid him sitting down but once 
we had him sitting down, we could see he did not know about the 
operations of his colleagues, he did not know about his main 
target, he did not know those things. 

But still in 62, had he come out to see us in Copenhagen, 
New York or Buenos Aires, he could have seen us only for an 
hour here or there under tense circumstances where there would 
be no chance to get into details under the controlled conditions 
i me speaking of. 

Therefore I think the Soviets had a good thing going had 
they left the man where he was. But as a defector they were 
running a big risk. This is not eoing away from your question, 
because it involves the decision to do this, to change the 
course. This is all assuming under your category ee ane 
speculating that he is a KGB plant. 

Something made them want us to have him in Rand asa 
defector. One of the possibilities could be the event: :-which 
happened in the interim, the assassination of President Kennedy, 
and therefore he was as you say, used for this message because 
he may have been the only valid, senteeried and trusted secret 
contact to CIA. 

The Soviets have shown a proclivity to use tricky methods 
like this.to give us eeneee through clandestine means adtns 


directly to the President, escaping suspicious desk officers. 
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But it's possible they looked for a way to get a message of 
their innocence as.to President Kennedy's aeeaseinacion. 
If it was the best available channel, I can see the non-KGB or 
let us say a member of the Soviet leadership, like Mr. Khrush- 
chev himself, may have said do it, and the professional might 
have said, yes, but the Fellow might run into trouble, and the 
reply would be yes, but do it. | 

This is again in the realm of speculation. 

I only know of one other -- by way of background -- I only 
know of one potential explanation of this man coming out to see 
us in short stretches or the man putting himself into our hands 


as a defector. 
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That has to do with an unrelated matter. It is very 
difficult -- it is even more speculative than is related to 
the Kennedy assassination. 
In other words, I am not at all sure that the other spec- 
ulation is any more valid than what I have just said. 
SO, I would say that in groping for an explanation on 


the basis of the hypothesis that he is a sent KGB agent, one 


of the two things, one of the only two that I can think of, 


is that he was sent to give a message to the Warren Commission. 
Mr. Fithian. In that 1962 interview, is there any 
reference made to Nosenko's alleged role in recruiting American 
tourists? 
Mr. Bagley. Yes. He said that at that time he had made 
his career from 1955 until 19 -- until the end of 1959 in | 
the tourist department, and he spoke about it at that time. 
In 1962 he had just gone back, ateas a two-year period in 
the section working against the American Embassy in Moscow, 
he had gone back to that selon, working against eourtses, 
with a promotion. - | 
So, needless to say he il katte about operations against 
tourists. - 
Mr. Fithian. Was there in éiat interview, in 1962, - 


anything which tends to support his later claims of his 


position within the KGB? 


Mr. Bagley. Prior to his contact with us in 1962, he 
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claims to have made a brilliant gaeece as an English-speaking 
case officer, an operations officer, a man who gets out in the 
field, a tough guy, as he used to call himself. 

He told of certain things he had done. We checked them 
out. It goes without saying we were fairly meticulous about 
that. We found only two operations in which he physically 
appeared at all prior to 1962, that we could confirm. 

In other words, we were setting from him the statement of 
ences he was, and then we were going back to what we knew about 
those operations, or else going out and interviewing the 
people involved. 

One was as a member of a team of about three, three 
people in the compromise of an American tourist on homo- 
sexual grounds in 1956. 

The other was as a junior officer, a companion of an 
identified officer, senior officer, of the Tourist Department 
of the KGB in meeting with an agent of theirs whom the 
bureau had interviewed. That agent's testimony -- I will say 
he was an American -- this American's testimony showed that 
Nosenko appeared exclusively as a junior member of the 
team. He had hevee appeared alone. 

The other man, who was an identified officer Y the 


section, of the tourist directed section, did all the question- 


ing and all the control of the meetings as testified by the 


agent. 
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Now, one of the en ee eee about that particular 
case is those meetings with Nosenko playing a junior role 
coneiaued well into 1960, at a time when Mr. Nosenko said later 
that he had shifted into the section working against the 
American Embassy in Moscow. 

Mr. Fithian. And held an important position in it. 

| Mr. Bagley. The Deputy Chief of it. 

Mr. Fithian. ‘And you are saying that according to Soviet 
structure, that would be highly improbable? 

Mr. Bagley. Very. I can't imagine why the Deputy Chief 
of a ssetion busy working against the American Embassy should 
accompany a senior Tourist Department officer in meeting an 
agent who, while sanresediy American, a resident -- from time 
to time a resident in Moscow -- but primarily directed to 
eouvteueontonesd operations, why he should continue in that 
capacity. 

If we were the senior case officer and had a special 
relationship ee man tf would be acceptable, quite, no 
reason why not. | 

They might feel no one else could do it as well, and 
maybe this man had some potential to talk about iene at 
the American Embassy. I believe by che way that that is the 
way that Nosenko explained it when we asked him about this. 


He. knew people in the Embassy, but that doesn’t really 


check with the story as given by the man himself when. 
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4 1 interviewed by the FBI. 
: | Mr. Fithian. Do you have any information on the treat- 
3 ment of Nosenko's family in Russia after his defection? 
@ A Mr. Bagley. There was a story, as unlikely as the story 
5 I mentioned in my testimony, of Mr. Epstein's being told by 
6 an official member of the Soviet Embassy in Washington that 
4 Nosenko is the best qualified man in the United States. the 
2 best quarried man in the world really to talk about Oswald 
9 in Russia. 
10 That other story has to do -- let me aee -- with the 
‘a “approach by a Soviet official to a large circulation magazine, 
12 {I . in this case Paris Match, offering a story to them, illustrated | 
a by pictures, a story of the pathos of the family of Yuri 
‘a Nosenko, Colonel Nosenko, I believe is one of the many people 
: ‘ who referred to Nosenko as a Colonel, having left his family 
$2 behind, and how this would turn into -- there would be a 
ss divorce, and these aiden were left behind. 
es He offered, by way of illustration of ene heart- 
- rendering article, apicture of two daughters, I think, as I 
- remember -- I think we got a hold of them -- on a boat in a 
” lake somewhere, I suppose in Moscow. 
@ 5 In other words, here was a Soviet official coming and 
s saying here is the family. In other words, they were talking 
‘ nike: hae family. For the first time in our experience, 
7 ° after a defection, the wife and eacheniee the defector came 
25 “ | | ie | 
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to the nei oan Embassy to plead with the Embassy to, I 
don't know, give their son back or something, I don't know. 
There had been at that time no precedent. I believe since 
then there have been one or two similar cases where the family 
has done this, but I can assure you that no family of any 
dateceon is going to be free to go to the American Embassy 
in Moscow, unless the KGB wants it that way. 

So, I find the whole family buaiese.. from what we know 
about the family after the defection, very strange. 

As to their faith, I don't think we do know. | At least © 
not at the time I left the operation, I don't think we had | 
any really firm information about whether they had suffered 
or whether they just had gone ahead with sees: I am told, 
by the way, by some sources, that ie 6 ten defects, evbecoues 
mere ee an enemy of the state and a divorce is eranted 
automatically.. | 

I was told unofficially somewhere in between, after I had 


left the case, that, if memory serves me, that a divorce had 


gone through in the Soviet Union. 


Now, how that is known, I oe idea. Perhaps through 
Nosenko, perhaps he was notified in some way. 

Mr. Fithian. I wanted to turn to what seems to a 
kind of a curious situation. E refer to the questions that 
ais say you submitted to the FBI. 

Just glancing over them, there seems to be several 


questions in which the CIA would have just been vitally © 
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interested in -- how the KGB works against American tourists, 

I Sante acu. Mr. een. & have not reviewed the 
interviews of the 23rd and the 27th -- I.have not had them 
available to me, so I may just be covering ground hae you 
have already covered. 

If that is so, Judge, we could save this time. 

But in the second question listed, the second set of 
questions that you gave to the FBI, among others in that 
section aes "Describe the routine handling procedure of U.S. | 
tourists to the Soviet Union. Was Oswald's trip handled any 
“differently?” 

You alluded earlier this focuine to the fact that you 
were always trying to update your files eapeocediee.s 2c 
| | | | 
seems to me that you had a potential, at least, a superb 
opportunity, a person who had worked in this sensitive area, 
right in the area of one of- the important procedures as far 
- we would be concerned, and that is safeguarding American 
tourists from being somehow enticed away to become defectors 
and so on. ; 


Am I to believe that you submitted these to the FBI, 





the FBI did or did not use them, you are not sure, and then 
93 : a aa — _ | 
| subsequently you never really returned to this? 
24 || | ee | _ 
Mr. Bagley. No. I don’t know how it got included in the 
25 | : ao | , -_ 
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7 4 questions for the FBI for Nosenko bacieeae it involves the 
2 handling of tourists. We did a — very systematic debrief- 
3 ing of Mr. Nosenko on the subject of the KGB's handling of 
@ ri American and other tourists in the Soviet Union. I must say 
5 that if I had to list the information which Nosenko has given, 
6 which is valuable, that would be at the top of the list. 
7 He ca that. He gave it well. We got it out, and we 
5 put it into forms which would serve the purposes that you 
- just mentioned, Mr. Fithian. 
- We eteeuiwesd widely not only to those elements of the 
. United States Government, aan even to the American public -- 
s I think a version was put out into the public domain. But 
i to foreign liaison services,. to our allies who themselves 
- || could draw value from knowing the techniques of the KGB 
° control and actions against foreign tourists in the USSR. 
; Yes, indeed, we did that. Why it appears there, I don't 
know. 
17 
Mr. Fithian. Another is a question which seems logical 
7 enough. tf you aeoed so hard at trying to sebabiven Nosenko's 
authenticity, it would be likely that they would work equally 
. hard on establishing whether Oswald was bona fide or not. 
@ a Mr. Bagley. “Much, much harder. 
” | Mr Fithian. Did you. ever ask Nosenko?. 
23 | 
Mr. Bagley. Of course. 
24 | 
Mr. Fithian. Those questions? 
329 
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Mr. Bagley. I can only say the answer is of course. I 
don't know what the record shows, but there is no doubt that 
Ge at some point -showed some -- perhaps it was inthe house -- 
but we must have indicated to Mr. Nosenko our disbelief in 
this disinterest on the part of the KGB. 

ii don't ‘know what the record shows on cae. but it was 
blatant. We were aware of it at the time. It seems almost 
unthinkable to me that we didute cone cone Nosenko with it 
and ask for an explanation. 

By ae way, I would think that this is one of the many 
times when he, I won't say er up, but when he stubbornly 
opposes the line of questioning by simply repeating what he 
said before; that is, that it is uninteresting, uninteresting - 


at which a standard -- I am not sure this happened, I am 


saying this is the way it would have gone -- we would have 


said, "Well, that doesn't answer the question." 


This was an American young ex-Marine coming into your 
country. He would say, he is unstable. I = sure this was. 
his line of defense against this type of question -- that 
this man -was considered personally unstable, and uninteresting- 
those words are used over and over seate, 4 believe, in the 
reports. | 


I think Mr. Klein knows the reports better than I do at 


this point. But he emphasized that the act of suicide, or 


attempted suicide, in the first place, showed that the man 
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1 was unstable, and after that the psychiatric examinations 
2 which either were or were not done more or less confirmed 
3 this. To believe Mr. Nosenko, this suspended all their 
@ af procedures. 
6 But that the question was asked to him, how is this 
6 possible I have no doubt. It must have been. 
7 Mr. Fithian. Do you happen to know, just from your own 
3 knowledge of Russian operations, whether a person judged 
; unstable, an teen who wanted to defect and so on, would 
10 have been permitted under Russian law or procedures to marry 
a a Russian citizen? 
4 Mr. Bagley. I don't know the answer to that question. 
a I don't know. 
- Mr. Fithian. Do you have any information at all on 
. - Marina and any relationship that she had to the KGB in any 
i way, shape or form? | 
Mr. Bagley. None whatsoever. On the contrary, he said 
: she was an uninteresting girl with a6 character, nothing. 
5 I remember this response about Marina. 7 
i Mr. Fithian. You mean that is en ee 
” Mr. Bagley. Nosenko's response, as I eevatiber: I am 
e e surely not having " failure of memory here, but I know that he 
must have addressed himself, and that we must have asked him 
~ about bentae, 
“ His reaction, Il know, I remember his Seaeeene that she 
25 | } | ere 
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was of no interest. I think it may have been in connection | 


with why did they let her go. Well, she was of no value, no 


interest, it didn't matter, dumb girl, something of that sort. 
Mr. Fithian. Let me suspend at the moment. I may not 
have any more questions. I thought I had one or two more as 
ig aaeea back over, Judge. 
Mx. Preyer. Well, I will ask a few, and maybe it will 
refresh your recollection. 


When you first brought Nosenko to this country, there 


was a free period, as you described it, in which he was 


treated like any other defector. 
Some of the recent news stories, some of the treatment is 
quite free indeed, I notice. 


But you indicated that he resisted normal questioning 


during the free period. That resistance was more in terms of 


simply evading your questions? He was not physically trying | 


to evade you? ' 


Mr. Bagley. _No, no, no, no. It was in terms of 


evading the questions. 


Mr. Preyer. But you felt he wasn't responding the way 


a normal defector during that free period might respond, in 


the openness with which he would answer questions? 
Mr. Bagley. Absolutely. 
Mr. Preyer. Then you went into a period of controlled 


questioning. He was first confined to a safe house, I 
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gather, somewhere in the general area here. 


Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Ma. Preyer. When was he no longer allowed to use 
alcohol? Or was pees ever any period casuhten he was never 
ai tewed to _ alcohol? » 

Mr. Bagley. I would say the entier period of detention. 
There was never any question of his having. any alcohol from 
the 4th of April onward. 

ii pyegen. SO as soon as he went from che free period 
of questioning to the safe house, controlled period, all 
alcohol was barred from that time on? 

Mr. Bagley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preyer. On the questionof hallucinations, I think 
you indicated that he did not suffer from any hallucinations 
from alcohol. Did he ever have any periods in which he 
hallucinated, to your knowledge? | 

Mr. eeatia.. This is a debated question. You may remember- 
in the periods when he was atoue. not being questioned, he 
sometimes spoke to himself, ana he would tell his guards that, 


"T see something." That is as. I remember the form the 


hallucinations took. 


We were both concerned and interested in it. The doctor 


went to him. He maintained he was hallucinating. This was, I 


believe, a very limited period. It has been made out as if 


this took place during periods when he was in face-to-face 
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contact with someone in answering questions. 


It isn't true. It was strictly noted by the guards and 


2 
3 Nosenko himself saying this to.them. The doctor, who is a 

@ A trained psychiatrist, his opinion was that these hallucinations 
5 were feigned. I am seresinis not qualified to say whether 
6 they were or not. . 
" So, the answer to your question is I don't know whether 
: he was actually Rete ae or not. I do eHow that it had 
as nothing whatsoever at any time to do with the question sessions|. 
‘ie It. had no impact on his saeaers ube any questions that he was 
. ever asked. 
Mr. Preyer. Well, once controlled questioning began, you 
- have described it as somewhat spartan conditions. I think you 
eo have ee ere some balance to this nature of that 

; ” seesiartit elias Bud con et nenene: 
- Now, you mentioned on the diet, your comments on that a 
gather was chee. eheee was a deliberate effort to put him on 
if a lean diet, but that that was checked with a iets. 
- | Mr. Bagley. 16, sir. | 
- Mr. Preyer. At regular intervals? 
| “Mr. Bagley. Yes, sir. 

@ a Mr. Preyer. How often did you see Nosenko yourself once 
* he got into a controlled period of questioning? 
7 Mr. Bagley. Frequently, during the first period of hostile 
“ interrogation. a believe that is a. bE capped ateialiadl Meets 
25 _ 


the wings m subsequent questioning, but not directly face-to- 
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face with Nosenko. 

Mr. Preyer. During the first period, the safe house 
period, would you see him once a week or once a month? 

Mr. Bagley. Oh, no. I spoke about the hostile interro- 
gation. That = daily. That was for the period it lasted. I 
actually can't remember whether that was a matter of a week or 
two weeks. It wasn't long. It was a very en period. 


Then I saw him very frequently indeed at the other side 


of the table. 


Mr. Preyer. Well, when he went into what ae hale 
described as the bank vault period of questioning, on that 
the period when you did not see him very often? 

Mr. Bagiey. Well, yes, I did not see him during the bank 
vault period at all. I did nos see him after the first 
hostile interrogation. I did not see him face-to-face even 
in the first holding area. 

In other words, during this summer questioning, the ques- 
tioning that followed the hostile interrogation, and during 
the second hostile. interrogation, I did not see him. I saw 
him no more after the month of April 1964. 


Mr. Preyer. Well, under whose direct control was he at 


thattime, afteryou no longer saw him face-to-face? 


_. Mr. Bagley. Mine. Your question was whether. 1 saw 


him face-to-face. 


Mrs. “Preyer. Yes. 
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Mr. Bagley. But direct control, I would say, in the 
sense of responsibility for the interrogation and for the 
handling of the case -- 

Mr. Preyer. ‘These are all people in sous division who 
were seeing him and questioning him daily. 

Mr. Bagley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preyer. What relation is Mr. Picieton to your 
division? 

Mr. Bagley. They are entirely separate. Mr. fiigleton's 
counterintelligence staff has a staff role as against an | 
operational or executive role. The Soviet division was the 
organization within the agency specifically operating 
against the USSR and dha caret taverns 

| We would run the cases, handle ies da teneann, plan and 
eaeey ac | sometimes through people who were not members of the 
Soviet division, of course, in the stations abroad. 

Mr. Preyer. Did Mr. fieleton ever see him face-to-face 
during this peniode 

Mr. Bagley. No, sir. Mr. enoeeont role was “— 
overall agency, the seat of gency expertise in counter- 
intelligence in general. He kept an eye. on these enanee: end 
he would have an advisory role. 

In this particular case, his role was conditioned by the 
fact that his staff was managing the earlier dePactor', x 


Mr.. Preyer. Were you aware of the two lie detector tests 
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tests that were given to him? 
| Mr. oe Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preyer. Was it two or three? 

Mr. Bagley. I think three. 

Mr. Preyer. Three? 

ie, Giese Yes, sir. Indeed, I was aware of then. 

Mr. Preyer. Is it accurate that they were given to him 
with the understanding that he would be told he failed the 
test whether he did or not? 

Mr. Bagley. After the test, yes. That is true. The 
fIESet test given, at the time of his confinement, but before 
he. was told he was going to be confined, he was simply taken 
and given the test. 

Now, Mr. Hart has said that here was already an 


extraneous element added, that somebody, instead of putting 


on the normal three controls of palm moisture and blood 


pressure and heart beat, that an additional thing, something 


to increase his tension, was put on een to allegedly be 
capable of measuring brain waves, 

I don't remember that. It is possible. .If he bac the 
record that it as done, ges but I thought that the first 
iu Hague test was given Seneacne: and there was indeed, 
ity, ‘ve Dated to tell him that he had failed it, as the 


means of opening the hostile interrogatien, which would 


confront him with all the collected contradictions in his 
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story and the data from outside his story which indicated that 
he wasn't what he said he was. 

Mr. Preyer. You mentioned somewhere in pour test amony 
about the word "disposal" being political jargon, CIA 


jargon. Disposal does not necessarily mean liquidation in 


the jargon, or does it? 


Mr. Bagley. No, sir. I have never heard of the word’ 
disposal being used for liquidation. I would like to just ‘add 


one -- as long as the subject comes up once more -- I would 


really like to say one more thing about liquidation. 


I remember some years ago Mr. Helms saying that not only 
sould there be no assassination, murder. liquidation, any 
kind of what this action which has been in the jargon called 
executive action, not only would Besee nce be any, but there 
would-noe be any discussions or proposals, it would not be a 
subject fit for human ears within the agency. 

I have lived my time in the agency under that belief. 
Like many ein officers of the agency were si eeiised leas 
the publicity came out about someone had contemplated, one or 
two or three of these political assassinations, they were 
counter to what I thought was the very specific, explicit 
policy of the agency. 


It was unthinkable that anyone could therefore have 


thought of disposal in those terms. 


Mr. Preyer. Well, the question of disposal in the sense 
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of resolving this issue in some way must have certainly 
occurred from -- at increasingly frequent intervals, I would 


think -- where you have a man in this controlled custody for 


some five years and where it became, was beginning to become 


clear that you were not going to get much one way or the other 
from him. 


Which gets back to the question of what you referred to 


as the duped leadership, and the idea that a small handful of 


you were aware of this, were aware of his treatment, but that 
no. one else was. really very aware of what was going on. 
Would you make periodic reports to somebody from time 


to time of the progress or lack of progress that was being 


made? 


Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes, yes, indeed. 
First of all, who knew about it is the first thing = 
the small group we are talking bout consisted of everyone on 


that particular case, that operation, everyone responsible. 


In other words, for the interrogation of Nosenko and the 


investigation of his leads, md the use of his information 
for whatever purpose within our agency, which meant primarily 
certain elements of the Soviet division, Soviet bloc division. 


It involved the counterintelligence staff, as I mentioned, 


because of their advisory function in counterintelligence 


matters. In that case it meant the chief of staff and those 


members that he delegated to be aware of this, and there were 
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several. 
| It meant the Office of the Chief of the Clandestine 

Services, known then as the Deputy Director for Plans, and 
since changed to the Deputy Director for Operations, I believe, 
the DDO, his office and the assistant DDO office, DDP, at that 
time -- the assistant DDP's office, and those members of | 
chat office who needed - cope with the ee 

On upward to the office or tne, 7 anees -- my dates may be 


a little fuzzy -- but I think the then Deputy Director of the 


agency, then Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. 


Helms. 

It goes without saying if we aie sending the doctor out | 
to check him next week, or if we are planning to interrogate 
him on a certain sap ieee, or if we are talking about making -- 


giving him or not giving him books to read, or things like that 


that we would never go to Mr. Helms about that. 


But if we were planning an interrogation session on a 


certain subject, or planning something that was substantive, 


or if a certain amount of time had passed, and it was just 


time to check in, Mr. Helms was always available, as I think 
he has testified. 


He was always available. Surely, as I read what he said, 


I think what he said was a very accurate reflection of what | 


was really going on. In other words, he got some of it, but 


by no means all of it. 
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He wouldn't have known that the man was hot or cold. If 
2 the man had been -- if that had been a matter of policy, to 
3 make the man hot or cold, he most surely would have known 
€ - A about it. But the various little aspects of this holding 
5 certainly would not have been brought to his attention 
6 routinely. They would have been brought to the attention of 
j whoever was concerned. | 
3 There was a lot of consultation in advance. There was a 
ee lot of periodic consultation -- staff meetings, I suppose you 
a would call it -- on the subject. As you Say, sir, there was 
< increasing concern as time went on because it felt that Mr. 
eo Helms was always aware, (a) that what we were dong was legal 
5s but, (b) that it became aoe andl more sensitive as time went 
- on and this soul dat go on indefinitely. 
° : He was as interested as he could be because he understood 
16 the implications behind this operation, which wee hailed. 
7 and they went way beyond Mr. Nosenko. They went to several 
‘a ee operations, several other Soviet intelligence eeoors 
i. who were in touch with us in one way or fe 
A The implication undeciyiate it steer ie aoineed at serious 
| matters. Not only that Mr. Oswald may have been a Soviet 
21 a | : 
agent, but also that there would be penetration in the U.S. 
22 : : | - 7 
© Government. 
23 || - | | | : 
i It followed logically as an implication of the fact that 
. Nosenko could have been sent -- and by the qa. outa have 
25 : | | _ 
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told us a false story about his career. I think that is a. 


very menacing little piece of information because if he can. lie 


to us about a key job during a key period, it would suggest 


to me that the KGB knows that we are. unable to check on this, 


which I find disturbing. 

Mr. Preyer. Well, you categorically deny, then, any 
implication that this was the treatment that Nosenko, and 
was known to only a handful, five or six people in the agency, 
and that they were deliberately -- I think this is at least an 
implication from the testimony -- deliberately hiding it from 


the upper echelon of the CIA for fear that the planted agent 


might get wind of it. 


Mr. Bagley. I certainly do categorically deny that. 
There was -- it is fiction. Within the agency, it always 
works on the need to know, and some operations are kept tighter. 


than others. But a defector in our hand, unfortunately by the 


very nature of things, can't be very tightly held. 


The number of people who knew about the case and generally 
about what was going on were -- was appropriate. I would say. 
there were in our division alone,there must have been five or 


six people directly talking to Nosenko. Plus those that were — 


supporting them at the desk, and plus the leadership of the 


division, plus all these elements of the counterintelligence 


staff. 


We are talking abouta multiple of the five or six you are 
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speaking of. iewae done as any such operation would be done 
in the agency. 

In other words, all who had any responsibility weal 
know about it. All who had any er Te £6r ‘that 
particular line of work. | 

Mr. Preyer. This question might be an invasion of privacy. 


If you don't want to answer it, don't answer it. I am just 


curious as to your general political views -- whether you are 


a liberal or conservative. I ask that because knowing some of 
cee ere ee aad knowing their views, eheveee hardly what — 
would be known as hard line conservatives. 

There hasbeen some implication that this group controllin 
Nosenko was a very hard line group. I don't know whether you 
want be comment on what your political “es are. 

Mr. Bagley. Oh, yes, I would welcome that. Insofar as 
the reudietod,.. tantly and otherwise, it certainly has been 
liberal indeed. 

My line of work has kept me apart from active political 
life in che aited States, so I haven't identified myself in. 
any way. But, I: would certainly consider aereete very strongly 
eels ol al di 

Then we come to the whole question of being anti-Soviet Or 
not. To say that I am hard line eek ites. anti-KGB, 
anti- -- well, that is enough -- Soviet and KCB I most 


assuredly am. I think .--~ I make remarks here which I think 
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1 even looking at them now seem fieiy: Fin about what the KGB 

2 is up - in terms of deception and subversion. 

3 I have been exposed to the people who are doing it for 
@ A a very long time, and none of them has ever siven any other 

5 view of what the KGB is up to. That is just as much 1978 

6 as 1962 or 1958 or 1952, before the death of Stalin. Nothing 

has changed the basic thrust of the KGB's work against this 

| a country. 

’ 9 | I found it tremendously rewarding as a career to be able 
a to focus on what was very clearly recency of our country, 
outside enemy of our country, rather than some of cheese 
5 Third World things which have caused such, well, really 
‘3 confusion in the uotavat ions of some of the men that have had 
a to work eel them. | 

; fe I consider not that I would have been = [ tehe have 
ve shared some of these feelings, ana I might —_— taken -- might 
eve fallen on either side of the fence in those operations 
if where we were supporting a government or a political party 
- in certain Third World aeeag: 
a I don't know how I would have felt about it because I 
i didn't have to. So, I consider myself more lucky than anything 
e ” else to have avoided that. But certainly the group who wee 
| cel. KGB officers ing in and day out, whether as 
“ adversaries or as defectors, are extremely anti-Soviet. 
“ I believe, by the way, that that permits me to be in 
25 | | | : 
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American political terms a liberal. 

Mr. Preyer. Yes, I think Mr. Moynihan and — Wattenberg 
and a number of people of that sort would Benes with you on 
that. 

Did you ever talk to Mr. Epstein? 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. 

Mr. Preyer. hou te book? 

Mr. Bagley. Yes. Mr. Epstein has made that clear 
publicly and I chink there are certain things in the book 
which make that clear, too. 

Mr. Epstein got from others the basic outlines of the. 
Nosenko story, and then gets an approach to me, and I of 
course refused to talk to him. 

Later he came back, a few months later, and with a long 
roe telling me someof the things he knew, which were 
things which I wouta never have thought could have gotten into 
the public domain. At which point I did accept to see him and 


he, without my saying a word, exposed exactly what he had and 


what he was doing and showed me what he was going to write, 


which was in its broad lines the general story of the 
Nosenko case andinits details anil of confusion and 
inaccuracies. 

So, the primary help that eu inte GA ie, Maathdel on that 


book was to insure that at least the errors were not in 


there, and that this book, which was going to be the first 
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time that the Nosenko story was going to become: @antid, that 
at least there would not be egregious errors. There are some 
errors of emphasis which Mr. Fithian has pointed out, which I 
happen to site wtih But that v entirely Mr. Epstein's 
business, how he chooses to interpret what he hears. 

Several of the things are wrong, and I gather they have 
even been peceneed by the CIA. For example, Mr. Epstein 
insisted that there was some sort of a cleansing, of purposeful 
cleansing of the Soviet operations of the CIA, and people 
Like myself and the chief of the Soviet aivisioa were got 
rid of. 

I explained to him at the time, I said I didn't think 
that should get into his book because that was incorrect. 


I told him how I had gotten my assignment abroad, and how I 


-qustified my leaving my headquarters position. 


I happen to know the way in meek the chief of the 
division got his overseas assignment. It had aeenne to 
do wth any such plot. 

I think in retrospect ‘that we would have hetnedone ~ 
Gecten teo.sees here and be Beast. if purging was in the mill. 
In fact, it did, our assignments abroad did occur in the normal 
course ill acme. Mr. Epstein put it different. 

There Seti or three things like that, interpretaions 
which I most assuredly don't share. But ene aaees that Mr. 


Epstein has in the book are senerally accurate. 
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Mr. Preyer. Thank you. 


Mr. Fithian? 
Mr. Fithian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bagley, do you think that the CIA did all it could to 


cooperate with the Warren Commission? 


Mr. Bagley. Yes, I do, because -- my exposure to it was 
by the way a minor one. I think -- I know -- on one of these 
occasions -- it hasn't emerged in the record, and perhaps it 


will, but I thought I had aeeue ris gone over once with Mr. 
Helms to the commission. | 

It was at a time when Mr. Helms on making a statement --. 
when Mr. Helms was telling -- I think it is one of these 


things that has come out in all this testimony. My exposure 


to it was practically nil.. I don't know, but the impression 


i get is that every effort within the agency, in every corner 
eens agency was to dig out everything we could that could 
sexetidy help the Warren Commission in its job. 
- I am absolutely. convinced of that. But I do stress that 

I am not in a position to judge because it was the counter- 
intelligence staff that centralized the activity and all. But 
I een hee ene people dug and dug and dug. 

io eet, in my section at the time, eee men went -- 


we thought what can we do, how can we use the files of the 


CIA to contribute in any way. We decided to have a look at 


the photograph file of the agency, whichis a rather extensive 


thing, and see just what Minsk looked like, and what we could 
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see, the places that were in Oswald's life, in Oswald's back- 
- ground. 

It was a member of my section who iceland up, out of files 
of the CIA, a tourist picture which showed oswaid in front of 
I believe the opera house. It was one of those columned 
buildings. There —_ a tourist group, and there was Oswald. 

‘This fellow: came up to me and said, look, I have been 
looking through pictures of Minsk and doesn't this look funny 
to you, and showed me this picture, and that was him. 

That doeinene. of course, is a part of the neeen 
Commission report. In other words, we were doing everything 
we could think of to ie to help the Warren Commission. | 
Absolutely good faith. 

Mr. Fithian. I am curious. At che very outset Nosenko 
appears to be a fraud -- that is pretty harsh, but I will let 
it stand. Assuming that was your interpretation, assuming. 
you didn't get anything to persuade you that you were wrong, 
isn't five years a long investment in somebody that you 
eiowehe exe a fraud? 

Mr. Bagley. What do you mean by investment, Mr, Fithian? 

Mr. Fithian. Time, money, eaeatcee. commitment. 

Mr. Bagley. No, sir. For what that meant , that case is’ 
ree the most important jai the most libeonttig 
oper ei otupose nies: Wecause as I see the implications under- 


lying it -- had we been able to prove, which we never were --| 
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we were certainly able to give operational indications and 


enough to draw -- operational conclusions at least as a basis 
for further activity or investigations. But we were not able 
to prove that this man a6 a sent KGB agent. 

Had we proved it, all of chose ap iieae ue would have 
come to the surface and would have been investigated, and I 


think the security of the United States would have been the 


better for it. So, I don't think this investment was too great 


By five years, you are presumably -- 

Mr. Fithian. Is that longer than you worked with any 
other defector? | 

‘Mr. Bagley. Well, it is absolutely unique in the sense 
thatthere was no other defector that we gave either — much 
attention to or that type of attention to. 

Mr. Fithian. But you concluded, didn't you, that he really 
wasn't a very important person in the KCB? 

Mr. Bagley. I conclude that he may never have served 


properly within the KGB. That he was sent by the KGB to pose 


as a KGB agent there is no doubt. He is not a fabricator, 


he is not somebody who pretends to be just on his own. He 


had detailed knowledge of KGB opeations, which he claimed to 


_have been part of his knowledge as an officer. 


Me. Fithian. Is he the only person in your whole span 
that falls in that category? . 


Mr. Bagley. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fithian. That is, he was sent by the KGB? 

Mr. Bagley. No, sir, he is not. 

Mr. Fithian. Well, then, I kind of repeat, if iat is 
your conclusion, and if you thought him designed to mislead 
you to start with, you still don't hia that much investment 
of time and resources and so forth is -- 

Mr. Bagley. No, very much not so. 

If you know the man or you can make the operational 
assumption that the man is being sent against you, as we just 
have for purposes of this discussion, you ae read it in 
reverse and find out what really lies behind this mission 
of the KGB. 

Those indications are very, very interesting. They are as 
good as a look inside the KGB files. 

By the way, I won't digress here for very fone, ae 4 


do want to give you an example to illustrate my answer. 


browning 
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Mr. Bagley. In the invasion of Normandy, 1944, there was 
a large, tremendous investment in deception by which the Germans | 
were led to believe the main thrust of the invasion would fall 
on the Pas iS sestais region instead of Noenandy. Under General 
ee an invasion unit was set up. All the radio communication 
which would accompany i army group were set up in trying to 
fool the Germans in making then think there was a group there. 
There were landing craft much too far away to participate in 
the Normandy invasion. The result was the Germans were fooled 
and when the invasion struck in Normandy, I peneve Lt was the 

Oermy = 

17 German, groups were held at Pas de Calais because the 
Germans believed the Normandy iavae ion was a digees ion, They | 
held the force there and as you know, the landing was nip and 
tuck for 4 days. Had that German force in the north been able 
to er at the landing beaches, it's possible en . 
would have failed. ; 

‘The problem is, had the deception been known to the Germans 
as a deception, it would have told them that first of all, ae 


First U.S. Army Group doesn't exist, and second, that the diver- 


sion was toward the Pas de Calais to the north, and there was 


only one other place for the invasion, and that was Normandy. 


In other words, the perception of the allied deception 


would have been a spectacular piece of intelligence for the 


Germans. I don't necessarily want to put this thing on the same 
sarily want to p thing 


| scale as Normandy , but it has all the same effect. If a 
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perception is perceived it can be turned against the deceiver, 
and that is, in my opinion, what ae did so long as we made the 
operating assumption Nosenko was sent. In other words, I do 
believe it was a valuable expenditure of time. 

Mr. Fithian. You think ehe mistake to haieaite: ana that 
interpretation was a serious one? 

Mr. Bagley. Very. More important in terms of lost 
opportunities than the things I speak about is my prepared 
testimony about the exposure of personnel to him. I think it's 
bad enough to bring him onto the premises and let him talk to 
pounterinkelli sence trainees. I think it a very bad mistake to 
let him talk to our eee) liaison ake without informing 
fin there is a body of evidence suggesting he is no good. I 
don't know exactly what they are doing, but a Mr. Helms’ 
testimony a found an indication, a abu that he was of 
value to current counterintelligence inves Cieaeione- It suggest 
to me that current information, current activities. are being 
exposed to him. I think that is a mistake. | 

Mr. Fithian. You say in your letter to the committee, in a 
paragraph you say if Nosenko is a KGB ial there can be no 


doubt that Nosenko's recited story about Oswald and the USSR is 


| a message from the KGB. ‘Then you say by sending out such a 


message, the KGB exposes the fact it has something to hide. 
As Mr. Helms told you, that something may be the fact that: 


Oswald may bean agent of the KGB. 
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Do you have an opinion, and if so, will you provide the 


2 || basis aoe opinion, on two. things: 1, the likelihood of 

31} that; and, 2, I aii struck by the use of the word "fact" -- that 
@ 4 || conveys to me a very strong impression. 

5 Mr. Bagley. That was probably not the very best word I 

6 || could have chosen. It was meant to be softened by the verb, 

7 || which was "may'' _ one of these messages "may" have been the 

8 || fact that. It was not meant it was a statement of fact. It 

Relicitougl y 
9 || just follows -- perhaps I can put that more frond by 
10 saying it would hide the possibility -- instead of saying the 


operation would hide the fact, say the message hides the 


12 possibility that this man is or could have been a Soviet agent. 
13 || By a "Soviet. agent'' I don't mean 5 Saves assassination agent. 
. 14 11 [ mean something quite dpeeeren’.. 
15° Mr. Fithian. I was just asked by Congressman Dodd's Stake 
16 |j to follow _ on cite, -ghather or not you would rule out the 
17 || possibility that even though the KGB had nothing to do with the 
18 assassination that they would spend this kind of energy or | 
19 || effort personally to Gouviiee us they had nothing to do with it. 
20° Mr. Bagley. I think it. entirely eieadaag te: If you ac- 
| 21 || cept the. hypothesis,. the supposition, the speculation that in 
e os oe Ene fad something to hide and that something might have 
- been perhaps he had a ode ane, perhaps he was a sleeper agent, 
24 they ee ee couldn't expect as much Eon him coming back to 
95 the United States with a Soviet wife, they couldn't expect him | 
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6: be elected President. but at the same time, they may have 
said, "We will get in touch with you in time of war," or they 
may have recruited him by saying, "We will get a touch with you 
by the following procedures." This is pure speculation. 

But then if he is on their rolls as a sleeper agent or oe 
wartime sabotage or something of that sort, they would be 
absolutely shocked to hear their man had taken it upon himself 
to kill the American President. I would think their reaction 
could weoy well be of the sort you suggest. has weve indeed 


change the mission of another man of another operation in order 


| to get this message over to us that they really had nothing to 


do with it. 

The only thing I am quite sure of, I don't want to tell you 
what I think is behind us, because I really don't know, but I am 
quite sure of one ites: and that is that it's not true. That's 
all, it's not true, they didn't speak to him, that the KGB 
didn't speak to Oswald in the Soviet Union, that is not true, by 


all logic, by everything we know. I can't prove that, and I am 


not making that as a statement of hard fact, but certainly 


within the framework of my knowledge of the Soviet Union and the| 


KGB it is not true. 
Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, you will be happy to know I 
only have two more questions. 
| Mr. Hart Joga ee Glee out that there was a direct 


conflict between the two agencies as to interpretation of whethe 
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or not Nosenko was bona fide. He indicates the FBI thought 
Nosenko was bona fide when he arrived and that the CIA assumed 
he was a plant when he eeeiged: Is that pecientait 

Mr. Bagley. Again, I don't like the word "assumed‘'". but 
changing that word "assumed" to "suspected" I would certainly 
say yes. 

Now I don't know the FBI part of it, elther. They had no 
basis to. make such a judgment and they had no stake in it, as 
far - I can tell. They had a source coming here who had told 
cen about a few Americans who badbeen recruited as tourists in 
the Soviet Union, he had a good knowledge as to how the Soviet 
Union recruited tourists who have been useful to the FBI. But 
they didn't get into as many fields as we did because Nosenko - 
was a Moscow-based officer. 

Mr. “PLenian. Ge other question. Is it totally unreason- 
able to pores eer that the Agency might be in the process of) 
leading Nosenko on at this point, using ii even now to pass 
false iieoemacion along to the Soviets? | 

Mr. Bagley. May I ask your third word. there, I think you 
said "totally" se: | _ 

Mr. Fithian. "Totally unreasonable." _ 

Mr. Bagley. Roe aliy -exeinded, Ay, Aer not totally excluded. 
because I don't know. I have not been in the Agency and such 
people within the Agency who have talked wie him mais me 


believe it's not so. 


973600 Page 165° 


u6 | | ie | 7 - . Lhe. 
Mr. Fithian. I was trying to look for other alternatives - 
2 | for the Agency to bristle so intensely as to send over Mr. Hart 
3 || and sort of throw up the smokescreen and get the Agency in the 
worst possible light as far as the newspapers are concerned. 

9 || The whole scenario ee SO totally unthinkable that I-am puzzled... 
6 Mr. Bagley. The only thing I can say is if they were 

7 || working ai the basis of a hypothesis or knowledge which is most 
8 || concretely and specifically represented by myself, it would seem 


9 || to me not terribly unreasonable to let me know that instead of 


10 doing what they did to me here. 


11 Therefore, all my instincts tell me that isn't it at all. 
12 Mr. Fithian. You might be expendable? 


13 Mr. Bagley. Yes, but they must get some use out of me 
14 || before sie Miia of me. — 
15 -. Mr. Fithian. On page 39 of your testimony I would like for 
16 you to eek at that again. This is my last point, Mr. Chairman. 
17 : Down at the last full Namaeeank, which starts with ‘How- ~ 
1g || ever,’ skipping the first part and dropping docs = "Mr. Hart .an 
19. Admiral Turner may frivolously ‘ienbin: tien as they have done 
20 ere your committee but the doubts are still there and it's 
ry, eee, to expose clandastine personnel to this invidivual}’ 
© 22° a The eadtea you refer to are the doubts about Nosenko's 
23 ||authenticity. | | 


24 I guess my question is, do you want to close out the record 


; 25 |l!standing by that statement? 
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Mr. Bagley. “Well, I must admit your calling sieentton to 
that _ is it the word "frivolously"? 
Mr. Fithian. Both the words''frivolously dismiss them" and 
oye subordinate charge that they are acting frivolously. 

Mr. Bagley. I would be happy because of the emotions 
involved in the word to retract the word “frivolously." Quite 
happy. But I suppose it has come through my testimony and what 
I have said in answer to your questions that I find the use of 
this man, the positive use of this man vis-a-vis innocents, such 
as Eeaunees, terribly bothersome. 

I know -- [ ionte watak -- I know that the people who are 
exposed to Nosenko in counterintelligence training are not 
told -- they know there was doubt, but they are being specifical 
ly olde. as Admiral Turner pointed out in A memo and as Mr. Hart} 


P 


has indicated here, was the work of halfwits. If this man is a 


Soviet agent and has a mission for the KGB in this country it's 


a poor way = have some young man begin-his career, to be ex- 
posed to him. 

Mr. Fithian. In an irresponsible way? I.am sabieiat to the 
epaiewieis: See involved in this paragraph. 

Mr. Bagley. I appreciate your concern about that and of 
course to the contrary I think you are being -- Mr. Fithian, and 
may I ask you for a word, because I think wou texe offered me an] — 
opportunity to withdraw my word from the ne ane and. T' m+ 


certainly not going to say no. Knowing now exactly what I meant 
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by that, can you think of -- perhaps vi think it wrong to 
expose'-- perhaps that should be the phraseology there. |. 

Mr. Fithian. I hate to put words in your ioWEh- but Mr. 
Hart and Admiral Turner may dismiss them. To say "fri volously 
dismiss them" might do the Admiral injustice here. Maybe Mr. 
Hart's statement before the committee may well ecneet nace: you 
know, frivolous treatment or something, I was pretty provoked by 
it myself. 

Then the second, that it's irresponsible -- it's an error 
to expose. 

Mr. Bagley. I very definitely will withdraw the word | 
ieressonei bie,” | | 


Mr. Fithian. That is in my reading such a terribly serious} 


|| charge against the Director -- 


Mr. Bagley. I accept your comment with appreciation. 

Mr. Fithian. My. chad uaa, [I have no further comments. I 
would like to say this: I enormously appreciate our witness’ 
time and patience with us in this matter. I think it has been 
saat me, as an individual Member of the House, just tremen- 
dously helpful, perhaps one of the better days I have had on 
the committee. | | 

Mr. Bagley. Thank ‘you. | 


Mr. Preyer. I+ might just ask one more question which might 


be more a comment. 


You raise the question of what the explanation of Mr. Hart' 
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testimony was, Mr. piciven, that where we seem. to get a minimum 
amount of information about Lee Harvey Oswald, which is what we 
were after, and a maximum ate as to Mr. Nosenko's bona ere 
in a wide intelligence sense, would one explanation be, could_it 
be it was simply the CIA's answer to Mr. Epstein's book, which 
was current at the time, very much on he news , and in that 
book, you are left with the thought there is a mole in the CIA2. 

If you accept Mr. Epstein's thinking they may have thought 
it worth a little bad publicity temporarily if it would kill 
the idea there was a possible mole in the CIA? | 

Mr Bagley. I would say no ene I have talked to has had 
that reaction to what Mr. Hart did. But on the contrary they 
are aghast and confused DY LEx I don't think it laid anything 
to rest. Now, it could very well Have been the motive. I have 
even looked at the motive of their, in a sense, panianine me for 
having helped Mr. Epstein. I have used the analogy of somebody 
using a blow on the head, shoots himself in the on I don't 
believe they HaWe helped their cause very. much by this sort of 
reaction. 

Me. Preyer: Mr. Klein, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Klein. No, I don't, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preyer. Mr. Bagley, when itneds has concluded his 
testimony, under our rules, he is entitled to make a statement 
for 5 minutes on any subject that may have come up that he wishe 


to clarify or anything further he wishes to say, if there is. 
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10 | : 
7 4d anything further you wish to add at this point, we will 
é recognize you for 5 minutes for that purpose. 
3 Mr. Bagley. Well, Mr. Fithian has made a kind remark and 


I would like to reciprocate, not as a reciprocation but from the 
5 || beginning of your work, I got hold of both Mr. Hart's testimony 
6 || and the staff's work and was deeply impressed with the quality 

| 7 of the work of the committee. I have today been treated with 
8 immense courtesy and interest:iand knowing full weil at your 
9 || regular schedule, at a time when you are pressed with some 
10 || other things, not the least being the King matter, I am saad 
11 impeeeeeas. aid deeply appreciative that you should have given 
12 |} me the time. 

13 As you know, I wanted to come and answer those charges, but o 
14 || I also caneed to make seid. ol nesGhten I felt important which I 
15 || do think are pertinent to your mission. 

16 |i “Nevertheless, whether they are or not, you have received me | im 
17 with great eoueeses and I appreciate it enormously. 


18 | Mr. Preyer. Your testimony has been helpful and your 





19 |}/testimony can add to our knowledge in this area. We dpevee ace 

20 |tyour being here. | 

21 | If there is nothing further, the committee stands adjourned. 
wm } 22° | (Whereupon, at 4:55 P.m., the committee was adjourned, to 


93 «|/reconvene upon the call of the Chair.) 
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